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By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


T is perhaps hardly safe for a mere 
male to write on this subject. Once 
a pleasure, it is now a danger, for a man 
to express a candid opinion on woman. 
Mr. Besant, I see, is in for squalls for a 
like piece of temerity. He dared to tell 
an interviewer that he didn’t believe in the 
intellectual equality of woman with man, 
and, consequently, the woman’s paper in 
which this wicked confession appeared has 
an ominous announcement to the effect 
that next week there will be a number of 
answers to Mr. Besant—from those who 
believe in the intellectual equality of 
woman with man! Poor Mr. Besant! he 
will be wise, I think, to capitulate at once, 
and allow woman not merely the equality 
she mentions, but the superiority she 
really claims. With a sense of humour 
one can forego much: and, though 
woman is undoubtedly adding humour to 
her armoury, it will be a long time before 
her humour equals that of the Gentile race 
that has produced a Cervantes, a Sterne, 
a Fielding, a Lamb, a Thackeray, a 
Dickens, and a George Meredith. Is 
there a single book in existence written by 
a woman over which the world has shaken 
its sides ? 

But the question before us is not of 
woman’s humour, but of woman’s poetry. 
The very distinction is, I fear, dangerous. 
It would seem to imply that there is a 
difference between he-poetry and she- 
poetry. Weare often told that the dis- 
tinction between man-poet and woman- 
poet is purely arbitrary, that the poet, 
male or female, is a “rtium guid, a sort of 
intellectual hermaphrodite. Mr. Patmore 
has said that ‘‘ Keats and Shelley in their 
best works were wholly feminine,” but he 
none the less denies the great literary 
quality of distinction to all, save one happy 
woman, Mrs. Meynell. The femininity of 


great masculine poets was, he explains, 
something different, at least in degree, 
from that of even the greatest woman- 
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poet. The feminine factor in them—‘“ is 
goddess.” ‘*They were mz:rely ex- 
ponents of sensitive beauty ; but into this 
they had such an insight, and with it such 
a power of self-identification, as no woman 
has ever approached.” Mr. Patmore is, 
we know, one of those ‘‘ people,” despised 
of Mr. John Morley ‘‘who persist in 
thinking of man and woman as two 
different species,” and make epigrams at 
the expense of ‘‘the sex” beginning with 
the fatal words, Zes femmes.” Humanity, 
according to more up-to-date people, 
might be imaged as a great pan-mug- 
ful of dough, which the Demiurgus 
turns into currant buns. All the buns 
are made of exactly the same ingredients, 
but into some he mingles a majority of 
currants, and these we call women. The 
masculine and feminine are ingredients 
alike of man and woman, and the distinc- 
tion which destines one to petticoats and 
the other to trousers is not really 
essential, but a sort of arbitrary lopsided- 
ness in the proportions of the ingredients. 
Had not the hand of the potter shaken we 
had all been alike as two peas, and such 
improper writers as Boccaccio could have 
had no raison détre. However, thanks be 
to the palsy of the potter, there has up 
till late years been a recognised distinction 
between man and woman. It is likely 
that a very few years will see it swept 
away with other class distinctions ; but, 
meanwhile, it is impossible to ignore it, 
however minded one is todo so. For the 
present, if we speak of a colonel, or a 
solicitor, or a bicyclist, we do not feel it 
necessary to state the sex of the said 
colonel, solicitor, or bicyclist ; though the 
last-named, of course, must soon be 
accepted as a bi-sexual denomination. If 
you speak casually of being run over by a 
bicyclist, without specially referring to 
sex, you are understood to refer to a male, 
as the world has not yet sufficiently taken 
the lady-bicyclist for granted to dispense 
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with her prefix. Similarly in the case of 
lady-poets. The world has been accus- 
tomed to have its poetry written by men, 
and it cannot yet quite get over its surprise 
at discovering that woman can write 
poetry too. The surprise is fast dying 
out. The barbarous word “ poetess” is 
seldom employed by any one with a literary 
character to lose, but still apparently there 
remains sufficient darkness in the popular 
mind to make some sex - prefix neces- 
sary. Mr. Miles seems to have felt this 
when he shut up all, the lady-poets by 
themselves in one volume of his big 
anthology, as in a seraglio, or a ritualistic 
church. And Mr. Gosse, if Iam not mis- 
taken, once perpetrated the old-fashioned 
distinction in a lecture at Cambridge. 
After all, there is really nothing to offend 
the feminine susceptibilities in such dis- 
tinctions. Are they not, on the contrary, 
complimentary, as witnessing the praise- 
worthy fact of woman’s evolution? With 
the phenomenon of the modern woman in 
evidence, evolution has no need for the 
missing link. Man, for the present, 
seems to be at a stand-still, if not actually 
retrograde; and the onward movement 
of the world to be embodied in woman. 
In her would seem to have definitely com- 
menced that evolutionary process which, 
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according to the enchanting dream of a 
recent scientist, is to evolve the ‘‘ homo” 
into a creature whose legs are of no 
account, poor shrivelled vestiges of once 
noble calves and thighs, and whose entire 
significance will be a noseless, hairless 
head, in shape and size like an idiot’s, but 
which the scientist, gloating over the ugly 
duckling of his imagination, describes as 
‘‘a beautiful, glittering, hairless dome.” 
A sad time for Gaiety burlesque! And 
who will write the love-poetry then? 
Certainly not the men! But seriously, if 
we except Sappho, the woman-poet is a 
quite recent development. When Sir 
Thomas Browne asked ‘‘ what song the 
sirens sang,” there was no company of 
accomplished lady-poets to turn to for a 
solution. Learned women there had been, 
and in Lamb’s Duchess of Newcastle 
there was indeed a contemporary lady 
writing much better poetry than those who 
smile at Lamb’s infatuation, without 
reading her works, are aware of. But 
one singer does not make a choir, and 
there can be no denying that the woman- 
poet is practically an invention of the 
present century. Nor, once started, has 
she lost any time in developing. One has 
but to reflect on the chasm of growth 
dividing, say, ‘‘L. E. L.,” Eliza Cook, and 
Mrs. Hemans, from Mrs. Browning, Miss 
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Christina Rossetti, Miss Jean Ingelow, or 
any of those lesser sisters of the sacred 
well who make vocal these spacious days 
of great Victoria. To differentiate a type 
so evidently still in process of formation 
is, it seems to me, wasted pains. But, of 
course, it has already and frequently been 
done. Given a woman writer, it is 
always a simple matter to demonstrate 
the supposed essential womanliness of her 
work. If women-writers were all exclu- 
sively feminine, such demonstration might 
be conclusive, but, of course, in proportion 
as a woman-writer approaches the point 
of being a great writer, she unites with 
her impressionable, receptive, feminine 
qualities, formative qualities essentially 
masculine. There is no sex in poetry. 
Poetry is not to be divided into two 
kinds, masculine and feminine. It may, 
it is true, vary in its admixture of mascu- 
line and feminine elements, but that ap- 
plies to the poetry of men as well as to that 
of women. The qualities which one has 
heard attributed to the poetry of women, 
an excess of feeling over form, a lack of 
authority and distinction, are merely the 
characteristics of poetical immaturity in 
general, not of woman’s poetry in par- 
ticular. They simply mean that the 
poetical instinct has been organised in 
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woman much later than in man, that it is 
not traditional in her blood as in his. 
Often, too, it is a woman’s themes that 
give a supposed femininity to her poetry. 
She sings maybe of babies. ‘‘ Ah,” says the 
critic, ‘‘ the maternal instinct!” Yet Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Patmore have sung of 
children every whit as tenderly, yes, as 
maternally, as any woman; for the 
maternal and paternal instincts are one, 
au fond, as one has only to come across a 
good father to see. What usually passes 
for the paternal instinct is merely the 
absence of it. It may be said that woman 
must have certain experience which a man 
can never know, and vice versé ; but who 
can seriously maintain that who knows the 
novels of Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy, or 
the writings of the more advanced women, 
such as the last three male studies in 
George Egerton’s Keynotes. The sexes 
grow less and less safe from each other. 
Difference of sex is no longer an infallible 
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security. Poetry, let us once more insist, 
is sexless. Babies do not make it 
feminine, or soldiers masculine. If women 


poets are ‘given to excessive lyrism, 
sentimentalism, positive hysteria, have 
there not been men poets, and famous 
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ones, subject to the same weaknesses? 
If Mrs. Browning had these faults, so had 
Shelley. And to turn to the work of a 
lady, who is perhaps second only to Mr. 
Swinburne among living poets, where is 
the eternal feminine in the best poetry of 
Miss Christina Rossetti, as poetry pure and 
simple? Surely it is impossible to deny 
to some of her songs the poetic authority, 
finality, distinction, the classical qualities 
of expression, which characterise the best 
poetical work of men. To quote Miss 
Rossetti is really superfluous, but i cannot 
resist decorating the page with one of her 
love-songs chosen at random, ‘‘A Birth- 
day ” :— 


“ My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot ; 
My heart is like an apple-tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thickset fruit 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 
My heart is gladder than all these 
Because my love is come to me. 


“ Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes ; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes ; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves and silver fleur-de-lys ; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me.” 


Here it is not only the feeling that cap- 
tivates us but the expression. It has the 
indefinable stamp of something sung once 
and for all, built to music, ‘‘ and therefore 
built for ever.” It is, need one say, the 
same stamp, the immortalising touch, be 
it on flower-like lyric, or rock-hewn epic ; 
be it found in Herrick or Homer. It is 
curious and painful to mark how often 
the many great qualities of certain poets 
have gone to waste for lack of this one 
vital gift, for lack of that ‘‘ arduous 
technique whereby every phrase becomes a 
manifold mystery of significance and 
music.” 

Mr. Patmore coins this admirable 
sentence @ propos of Mrs. Meynell, to 
whom, as we have said, he allows the 
possession of ‘‘ distinction.” Yet, much 
as he admires Mrs. Meynell’s ‘* Renounce- 
ment,” he rightly, as it seems to me, 
denies it to that famous sonnet. And 
the manner in which Mrs. Meynell misses 
it in ‘* Renouncement,” and comes near 
to achieving it in this sonnet to a daisy, 
is a helpful illustration as to what this 
mysterious distinction is :— 
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“ Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide, 
Like all created things, secrets from me, 
And stand a barrier to eternity. 

And I, how’can I praise thee well and wide 
From where | dwell—upon the hither side? 

Thou little veil for so great mystery, 

When shall I penetrate all things and thee, 
And then look back? For this I must abide, 
Till thou shalt grow and fold and be unfurled 

Literally between me and the world. 

Then I shall drink from in beneath a spring, 
And from a poet’s side shall read his book. 
O daisy mine, what will it be to look 

From God’s side even of such a simple 

thing?” 

Yet if we grant ‘‘ distinction” to this and 
deny it to ‘* Renouncement,” we must, I 
think, admit that distinction is not the only 
quality that ensures permanence to song ; 
for it is difficult to imagine a future when 
the emotion that vibrates through that 
moving sonnet shall make its appeal in 
vain :— 

“ But way sleep comes to close each difficult 

ay, 

When night gives pause to the long watch 

I keep, 

And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away,— 

With the first dream that comes with the 

first sleep 

I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart.” 


Surely this sestet will bear the impress of 
the moment, ‘‘ the moment eternal,” so 
long as there is a posterity of lovers. 
Wrote Sidney long ago :— 


“ That you heard was but a mouse, 

. Dumbe Sleepe holdeth all the house: 
Yet asleepe, me thinkes they say, 
Yong fooles take time while they may ; 
Take me to thee, and thee to mee : 
‘No, no, no, no, my Deare, let bee.’” 


And still to-day the verse carries with it 
that accent of intimate confidence, as 
though it was but whispered in our ears 
for the first time, which makes fast 
friends of the living and the dead, no 
matter how many hundred years divide. 
Mrs. Meynell’s ‘‘Renouncement” has 
for me this imperishable, this, so to say, 
phonographic, accent of a living voice. 

I find it, too, in many of the passionate 
verses of Mrs. Bland, who till recently 
has followed the woman’s fashion of 
writing as a man, under the now well- 
known disguise of ‘‘E. Nesbit.” Mrs. 
Bland is, I think, one of the most in- 
stinctive of our living woman-poets. In 
the frank passion of her love-poems she 
reminds one of ‘‘ Violet Fane,” a hand- 
some edition of whose poems was recently 
issued by Mr. Nimmo. But with a great 
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emotional impulse she combines more 
literary skill, more intellectual grasp, 
and a broader range of human sympathy. 
Indeed, a certain editor has quaintly 
described the spirit of her work as ‘‘ almost 
socialistic”! Her great lyric gift tempts 
her, one fears, to write too fast. She has 
the ‘* fatal facility.” She does not keep 
her conceptions long enough in soak. 
She seldom gives us the loaded authorita- 
tive line. But if she lacks ‘‘ art,” she has 
vitality ; and some of her love-songs, and 
perhaps especially her exquisitely tender 
lullabies, are of that poetic stuff which, to 
quote Mr. Stevenson, ‘“‘ delight the great 
heart of man.” Mr. Swinburne himself 
has not surpassed that  baby-song 
beginning :— 
“ Oh, baby, baby, baby dear, 

We lie alone together here ; 

The snowy gown and cap and sheet 

With lavender are fresh and sweet ; 

Through half-closed blinds the roses peer 

To see and love you, baby dear.” 


A striking parable entitled ‘‘The Mer- 
maid” may be recalled to illustrate 
another mood, in which we frequently find 
Mrs. Bland :— 


“* Tf on some balmy summer night 
You rowed across the moon-path white, 
And saw the shining sea grow fair 
With silver scales and golden hair, 
What would you do?’ 

‘I would be wise, 

And shut my ears and shut my eyes 
Lest I should leap into the tide 
To clasp the sea-maid as I died !’ 


“* But if she charmed you till you gazed 
Deep in the sea-green eyes she raised, 
Would you not lift her to the boat, 

Let the oars drift, and moonwards float ? 
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‘No, that could never, never be! 

For sea-maids die who leave the sea, 
And no sweet maiden knows a charm 
Could make me work her any harm !’ 


‘ But if you thus were strong to flee 

From sweet spells woven of moon and sea, 
Are you quite sure that you would reach, 
Without one backward look, the beach?’ 
‘I might look back, my dear, and then 
Row back into the snare again : 

Or, if I safely got away 

Regret it to my dying day !’” 


It would be a good thing for the work 
of both, if Mrs. Bland and Mrs. Graham 
Tomson were to collaborate, as two 
famous ladies, who never like the fact 
mentioned, and whose married names 
I must therefore reluctantly leave the 
reader to guess, have done with such 
signal result of powerful and beautiful 
work. For Mrs. Tomson, though she is 
far from lacking it altogether, could make 
good use of Mrs. Bland’s superabundant 
vitality, and give her in return some of 
her more careful sense of form. The 
favourite motto of a well-known Evan- 
gelistic sect is full of application to the 
needs of our latter-day poets—‘‘ Blood and 
Fire.” How it may be in regard to 
religion I cannot say, but there can be no 
doubt that our modern poetry is lamentably 
lacking in those two important elements. 
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Mrs. Tomson might retort that blood and 
fire are hardly needed to sing of cats and 
first editions. True; but if Mrs. Tomson 
might be described as a Lang among 
women, if she mainly represents the 
cultured interests, there are times—and 
they are more frequent since she took 


Mr. Henley for master—when she strikes 
a more human note, notably in one or 
two charming London poems ; and with 
a little more ‘‘ blood and fire” she might 
do notable things. 

One misses from her work that im- 
mortalising sincerity of accent which one 
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finds in the simple songs of Mrs. Radford. 
And Mrs. Radford has an _ unfailing 
artistic instinct too. Her lyrics are so 
unconsciously perfect that there is a 
danger of one overlooking their per- 
fection. 

A Light Load is a very tiny book ot 
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sixty odd pages, such a tiny treasure as 
is the Whisper of Mrs. Frances Wynne, 
whose early death was one of the saddest 
things that happened last year,andtowhom 
Mrs. Katherine Tynan-Hinkson has lately 
paid a touching tribute. But the battle 
is not to the bulky, and it is the meek, we 
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know, that inherit the earth. A _ violet 
that **‘ comes off” is better than an orchid 
that is a failure; and a sweeter bunch of 
violets than Mrs. Radford’s book of song 
has never been gathered in any spring. 
Mrs. Radford has the gift, rare in woman, 
of compression. Here is a quatrain 
which has more poetry in it than in the 
complete poetical works of one or two 
‘* popular” poets who, as, aftcr all, they 
are men with feelings, must benameless :-— 


“ The love within my heart for thee 
Before the world was had its birth ; 
It is the part God gives to me 
Of the great wisdom of the earth.” 
And who is going to beat this love-song ?— 
“If I were in the valley-land, 
And you far up the mountain blue, 
Would you just turn and wave your hand 
And bid me strive to follow you? 
“If I were in the tossing sea, 
And you upon the quiet shore, 
Would you send out your help to me, 
And bid me to my life once more? 
“If I were cast from Heaven’s gate, 
And you within so glad and fair, 
I know you would come forth and wait 
Beside me, love, in my despair.” 


I confess that I envy ‘‘ The Unknown 
Author of Oditer Dicta,” chiefly because 
he has a place, as theme, among Mrs. 
Radford’s fragrant songs. In conjunction 
with Miss Gertrude Bradley, Mrs. Radford 
has recently collaborated on one of the 
most charming of recent toy-books, Songs 
for Somebody, but it is full time that she 
made us another gift of serious song. 

A recent writer in the Edinburgh Review 
admonished certain of our major-minor 
poets that great themes do not necessarily 
make great poems. Mrs. Webster and 
Miss Mathilde Blind might not unkindly 
be reminded of this dictum. The work of 
both suffers from that sin by which fell the 
angels. Mrs. Webster has devoted time 
in ambitious ‘‘ Portraits,” in the manner 
of ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” while her real gift lay 
in singing simple ‘‘ English Rispetti” such 
as this :— 


“T love him, and [ love him, and I love: 
Oh, heart, my love goes welling o’er the 
brim. 
He makes my light more than the sun above, 
And what am I save what I am to him? 
All will, all hope, I have, to him belong ; 
Oh, heart, thou art too small for love so 


strong : 
Oh, heart, grow large, grow deeper for his 
sake ; 
Oh, love him better, heart, or thou wilt 
break.” 
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Miss Blind, again, is a literary woman 
of many gifts. She is a philosopher as 
well as a poet, but in ‘‘The Ascent of 
Man” the philosopher is predominant, 
and to find the poet you must condescend 
to certain lyrics and sonnets of which, 
probably, she thinks a great deal less. 
The same applies to Miss Hickey, whom 
we prefer to quote in little songs such as 
this ‘‘ To a Poet” :— 


“ If song is born of sorrow 
We grudge you not your pain: 
Weep your salt tears to-morrow, 
But sing to us again. 


“ If song is born of laughter, 
Laugh with us, at us, too ; 
But sing, sing to us after, 
For none can sing like you.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Hamilton King has prob- 
ably treated an ambitious theme with 


most mastery in her celebration of 
Mazzini and his followers, ‘‘ The Dis- 
ciples.” 


Mrs. Hinkson, of whom I made men- 
tion above, has just been reminding us of 
a charming lyrical gift (which readers of 
Shamrocks, and her first volume, Louise de 
la Vallitre and other Poems, were not, how- 
ever, likely to forget) in a new volume of 
poems bearing the delightful title of Cuckoo 
Songs (Mathews and Lane). She has all 
the Irish good qualities : that Celtic glam- 
our, of which we hear so much of late ; that 
winning way with her, like the immortal 
‘* Father O’ Flynn” ; that naive piety, that 
insouciant humour, so innocent andso wise. 
No one, unless it be Mr. Yeats, can tell 
an old Irish legend with more convincing 
simplicity of belief. It is perhaps as 
hard to define the Irish as to govern them, 
but who could mistake the accent of Mrs. 
Hinkson’s ‘‘Gardener Sage” who thus 
soliloquises in ragged coat, leaning upon 
his spade :— 


“ Here in the garden-bed, 

Hoeing the celery, 

Wonders the Lord has made 
Pass ever before me. 

I saw the young birds build, 
And swallows come and go, 

And summer grow and gild, 
And winter die in snow. . . . 


“ Now, here’s a curious thing: 

Upon the first of March 

The crow goes house-building 
In the elm and in the larch. 

And be it shine or snow, 
Though many winds carouse, 

That day the artful crow 
Begins to build his house. 
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“ But then-—the wonder’s big !— 

If Sunday fell that day, 

Nor straw, nor scraw, nor twig, 
Till Monday would he lay. 

His black wings to his side, 
He'd drone upon his perch, 

Subdued and holy-eyed 
As though he were at church.” 


But it is due to Mrs. Hinkson's quaint 
humour to give an example of her more 
serious verse, and, short as my space is, 
I cannot forbear quoting the whole of this 
very beautiful and haunting ballad or 
‘*The Sad Mother”—a thing to slip 
within one’s copy of Brand : 


“O when the half-light weaves 
Wild shadows on the floor, 
How ghostly come the withered leaves 
Stealing about my door! 


“TI sit and hold my breath, 
Lone in the lonely house ; 
Nought breaks the silence still as death, 
Only a creeping mouse. 


“ The patter of leaves it may be, 
But liker patter of feet, 
The small feet of my own baby 
That never felt the heat. 
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“ The small feet of my son, 
Cold as the graveyard sod ; 
My little, dumb, unchristened one 
That may not win to God. 
*** Come in, dear babe,’ I cry, 
Opening the door so wide. 
The leaves go stealing softly by ; 
How dark it is outside! 
“ And though I kneel and pray 
Long on the threshold-stone, 
The little feet press on their way, 
And I am ever alone.” 

Another Irish poet who has recently 
attracted attention by the promise of her 
buoyant verse is Miss Dora Sigerson. 
She again has many of those good Celtic 
qualities, but she writes too fluently, is 
too fond of those long swaying metres 


which are so fatally easy towritein. She 
is particularly good at poems with 


refrains, such as that which rings the 
changes on 
“*The World were good to play in,’ said the 
children, 
* But for the tears.’ 


This ballad of ‘‘ The Little Brother’ 
probably presents her at her best :— 


” 


“O brother, brother, come down to the crags 
by the bay, 
Come down to the caves where I play ; 
For oh! 1 saw on the rocks, asleep, 
A fair mermaid, and the slow waves creep 
To bear her away, away. 
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“© brother, brother, come quick till you laugh 
with me, 
For no mermaid so fair is she, 
But the little lass that | saw last night 
(I hid in the shade, you stood in the light) 
And she weeping so bitterly. 


“¢ ——— brother, I watched her through the 
ay, 
Saw her hair grow jewelled with spray ; 
Once her cheek was brushed by a gull’s 
wet wing, 
And a finch flew down on her hand to sing, 
And was not afraid to stay. 


eq i brother, will she soon awakened 
e? 
I would that she laugh with me. 
She sleeps, and the world so full of sound— 
She’s so deaf, like the dead that are under 
the ground, 
That I laugh and laugh to see.” 


From Mrs. Hinkson and Miss Sigerson 
to Madame Darmesteter (Miss A. Mary F. 
Robinson) and Mrs. Margaret Woods is 
to pass from poets whose inspiration is 
mainly instinctive to poets whose inspira- 
tion is largely the outcome of culture. 
Yet ‘‘literary” poetry has its own un- 
deniable charm, especially in that subtle 
aroma, which breathes from it as from 
certain old-fashioned flowers reminiscent 
of long cultivation. Madame Darmes- 
teter’s verse is ‘“‘rich in sweets from 
every muse’s hive.” Her muse tends to 
grow more intellectual and less sensuous, 
but even when her piping takes a troubled 
sound of strenuous modern ills, as in Zhe 
New Arcadia, it still retains that Provencal 
sweetness of note which made *‘A Handful 
of Honeysuckle” an appropriate title to 
one of the most delightful and most 
sought after of any recent poet’s first 
volumes. Mrs. Woods’ inspiration is 
still more purely intellectual ; but mark 
how she is able to make a scientific pro- 
position of heredity blossom like a rose 
in these remarkable lines, which form the 
sestet to a sonnet entitled ‘‘ The Earth 
Angel” :— 


“Twas out of time thou camest to be ours, 
And dead men made thee in the darkling 
years, 
Thy tenderness they bought for thee with 
tears, 
Pity with pain that nothing could requite, 
And all thy sweetness springs like later flowers 
Thick on the field of some forgotten fight.” 


There is no woman-writer from whom 
a new volume of verse would be more 
welcome. When is Mrs. Woods’ 
‘** Village Tragedy ” going to receive that 
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full recognition it has meekly waited for 


so long?—while booms have gone 
thundering by. But fame, or at any rate 
notoriety, knows no law. One cannot 
too often meditate upon Sir Thomas 
Browne’s deep unquiet thought: ‘‘ Who 
knows whether the best of men be known ? 
or whether there be not more remarkable 
persons forgot, than any that stand 
remembered in the known account of 
time?” Which reminds me that before I 
make an end it is my duty to record that 
I have found in the unadvertised poems 
of three ladjes bearing respectively the 
names of H. M. Waithman, Maud Eger- 
ton King, and Winifred M. Lucas, poetry 
no less striking than in the volumes 
of their more fortunate sisters. Miss 
Waithman, especially, shows in _ her 
ungainly, ill-printed, garishly bound 
volume of Charybdis (Eden, Reming- 
ton and Co.) an almost blood-curdling 
grip of certain tragic situations. What 
fell intensity there is in this, her title- 
poem : 


“ She sucketh in men’s hearts unto her own ; 
She draws them in like drawing in of 
breath ; 
Her very life indeed their very death. 
She is Charybdis—and they drown! they 
drown ! 
“ The strongest swimmer has no chance with 
her ; 
If he but touch the circle of her charm 
In vain he seeks to flee with vague alarm, 
Or battles with the strength of doomed 
despair. 
“ Mad with the lust of conquest and of power 
She blinds him with the rush of blinding 
sprays, 
She whirls him madly in the whirling maze : 
A moment’s toy—the triumph of an hour! 


“Then having worked her will right wilfully, 
And he is lifeless, buffeted, undone, 
She leaves the haggard corpse to drift alone, 
And casts the bleached bones to the sullen 
sea.” 


‘*The strange unsupple weight that 
makes a corpse” is another of Miss 
Waithman's cheerful lines. It would be 
easy to point out artistic flaws in 
Charybdis, but all the same it has in 
it the root of the matter. 

What are we to conclude about these 
women-singers as a body, whom we have 
thus, with somewhat too scant attention, 
passed in review before us? How do 
they compare with a picked company of 
men-singers one might mention? Nay, I 


leave that question to a braver critic ! 


THE ORDER OF RELEASE.—Sir JoHN MILLAIs. 


Reproduced from an engraving in the possession of Messrs. Graves, Pall Malt, 
























FTER a wo- 
man has once 
met the Real One, 
and met him to no 


purpose, she is in 
danger of several 
things. She is in 


danger of immedi- 
ately accepting, on 
the rebound, some 
man with whom she 
is not in the least 
in love; she is in 
danger of a deep and self-sacrificing in- 
terest in the poor of the East-end, which 
interest—subsequently proving evanescent 
—tends to make the poor of the East-end 
somewhat cynical; she is in danger of 
showing her hand, a bitter humiliation 
that, however, most women are clever 
enough to avoid; lastly, she is in danger 
of a prolonged course of rather wild 
flirtation. It was the last of these dan- 
gers into which I fell. Of course a 
strong-minded woman would avoid all the 
dangers and preserve her even, normal 
condition. But I thank the goodness and 
the grace that on my birth have smiled 
and not made mea strong-minded woman. 
The merits of that kind are disputed ; her 
hygienic boots are hideously obvious. 
Besides, the strong-minded woman is 
rarely placed. in such a predicament ; 
when she meets the Real One, she mostly 
marries him mercilessly, whether he likes 
it or not. 

And so for two seasons I behaved 
rather badly. I went everywhere. I 
believed that I was enjoying it. On the 
night that I heard of Gaston Travers’s 
death I went to a dance, and danced 
until three the next morning. I exceeded 
—wildly and improbably exceeded—my 
dress-allowance. I looked well at Henley, 
and better at Ascot. I had myself photo- 
graphed many times. I was painted by Ver- 
mont, and my portrait was on the line at the 
New. 1 attracted the attention of a most 





important person- 
age. I became the 
subject of one or 
two personal para- 
graphs, and— 
Heaven forgive my 
vulgarity ! — rather 
liked it than not. 
I refused old Lord 
Rappary on his own 
Berkeley Square 
staircase. His habit 
of universal acqui- 
escence—which has made that wicked and 
kindly nobleman a byword — wasillustrated 
on this occasion even. ‘‘ No, my dear lady? 
You think not? Well, I won’t deny that 
you’re right. In fact, I'll go so far as to 
affirm positively that you are right. I 
have the most perfect confidence in your 
judgment. We will continue to be friends 
—you shall be a sister to me.” 

He was sixty-one years of age, and I 
own that I looked at him amusedly and 
questioningly. 

‘* Sister, did I say?” he went on. ‘‘I 
accept your unspoken correction. I am 
always wrong, but no one could possibly 
be more glad to be put right. I will 
regard you as a mother—I mean, as a 
daughter. Never was at all strong on re- 
lationships. Merely wanted to take your 
hint about my advanced age and ap- 
proaching decease, and so on.” 

By all the rules of the game Lord 
Rappary ought to have come out of this 
interview feeling contemptible ; but, in 
spite of his universal aquiescence, I fancy 
that he had made me feel worse than he 
did. I wished that I had not made that 
tacit allusion to his age. These people, 
who are not such fools as they appear, or 
as they are reputed to be, are a great 
nuisance; they cause one to make 
mistakes. At any rate I found myself 


arguing with myself, some few minutes 
later, that I had behaved like a lady ; and 
it is horribly bad when one has to do that, 
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I did not refuse many men, in spite of 
my thousand flirtations. I rarely allowed 
it to go so far. I refused enough to 
enable me to keep in after life that most 





time when you held, say, a dozen men in 
the hollow of a pretty hand, and then 
threw them away ? The world is probably 
saying that you have lost the game; you 





jimi 





***yvoU SHALL BE A SISTER TO ME.’” 


blessed possession—a good conceit of 
one’s self. 

My unmarried sisters—you who more 
for the ways of luck than for the want of 
charm are unmarried, and are now likely 
to remain so !—is it not a consolation to 
you to recall your beautiful moment—the 


can bow your head and acquiesce cheer- 
fully, for you know that at any rate you 
held winning cards if you had cared to 
play them. 

There was the Hon. Patrick Delahay, 
since gone, I am sorry to say, completely 
to the bad. He expatiated to me, I 











CYNTHIA’S LOVE AFFAIRS. 


remember, on the necessity for courage 
in courtship, with too soft a touch of the 
soft accent of his native land for any 
printer toreproduce. ‘‘ A lover,” he told 
me, in a poetical moment, ‘‘ should be 
like a deep-sea diver, ready to pluck even 
from the cannon’s mouth the fairest pearl 
of all, thatit may wave at the end of hisown 
dinner-table and point him upwards.” I 
did not care to let it go any further than 
that. The Hon. Patrick Delahay subse- 
quently married his mother’s maid, which 
was bad. It was also inexplicable ; at least 
he wrote me letters afterwards (one every 
three months, as a rule) to explain it, and 
in spite of that I confess that I never 
understood it or answered his letters. 
Shortly afterwards he did very much 
worse. He was aright man with wrong 
impulses; and he mostly acted on the 
impulses. When he went under—scan- 
dalously —he ceased writing to me. But 
I have now taken to writing to him; he 
has replied with an ashamed letter, thank- 
ing me and asking me not to write any 
more; but there was that in his letter 
which makes me go on. No one else 
writes to him now—no, not even the 
woman who was his mother’s maid. 

There was young Reddamore, who is 
not only on ’Change, but never seems to 
be quite able to come off it. There was 
a politician, who was nothing if he was 
not polemical; an American, who was 
nothing if he was not rich ; and an author, 
who was nothing any way. There was a 
barrister, who always gave me the im- 
pression that he was defending me on a 
capital charge. There were crowds, and 
it is no great loss that I have forgotten 
most of them. 

I behaved, as I have said, rather badly. 
I went out—as mamma frequently pointed 
out to me—far too much. I came ulti- 
mately upon a time that frightened me. 
I began to get thinner and very pale. I 
could not sleep at nights, and took to 
chloral. My chloral was discovered and 
confiscated, and I was driven off to Sir 
Peter. We know him well, and doctors 
are privileged; but—even with these 
allowances—it struck me that he was 
abominably rude. The least impertinent 
thing he said was that I was dancing 
myself to death. He told me that I was 
to go north, be in bed by ten, and up at 
eight, take exercise—yes, sea-bathing 
would be excellent—and so on. There 
were more details, and there was a pre- 
scription. I can remember the curious 


twang in the taste of that tonic still. 
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We went north, and it is not necessary 
to give the name of the seaside resort. 
Jimmy and Alice came to see us for a few 
days. Jimmy told me that I was buta 
wreck of my former self—Jimmy is a kind 
friend to decayed phrases—and thought 
that it would exhilarate me if I were to 
take an active share in some mission work. 
I explained that I was already taking a 
tonic. Alice said, ‘‘ Well, you Aave 
changed, Cynnie. No one would know 
us for sisters now.” I said, ‘‘ No, dear; 
and I suppose that—being a clergyman’s 
wife—it wouldn’t be right for you to dye 
it. Still, there are only those streaks on 
the forehead, and I should hardly have 
noticed them. Now your édack hair is just 
as it always was.” She took a great deal 
of trouble to explain to me that she was 
not in the least offended; and women 
rarely are fond of things in general 
when they have to do that. I was not 
exactly surprised when they abbreviated 
their stay. I did my best to be nice to’ 
them, but I own that they irritated me. 
Everybody irritated me just then, except 
mamma. 

There is probably no spot on this globe 
where mamma cannot safely be calculated 
upon to meet, with enthusiasm, a friend 
of her youth. It was so at this watering- 
place. The very first time that I took 
her on the Spa she fell into the arms of a 
Mrs. Raymond. After that we met fresh 
batches of the Raymonds every day. 
They had come down in great numbers. 
‘*We’ve taken a street,” said Ainslie 
Raymond rather gloomily. He always 
seemed to regard the monstrous size of 
the family party as a kind of personal 
disgrace. 

It must not be supposed that Ainslie 
was the head of the family; he was not 
even the eldest son. He looked as if he 
might be about eighteen, and he was still 
at an Army-crammer’s. He was a very 
good-looking boy; dressed immaculately, 
behaved naturally, and was from the first 
quite inclined to be friendly with me. He 
spoke with feeling on the subject of the 
Army and the Sandhurst examinations. 
‘It isn’t that I’m thinking of my own 
case. I shall be through all right next 
time, though not particularly high up. 
It’s the principle of the thing that I bar. 
What practical good’s Latin prose going 
to be to an officer? Besides, here’s a 
case. Wesent up a regular crock last 
time ; well, that crock got no less than 
three unseens that he had done before, 
risked three or four wild shots at other 
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things—all of which came off—and passed 
easily. There’s too much luck about it.” 

As the intimacy progressed he began 
to tell me a good deal about himself. 
He had a friend whom he spoke of as 
Bill ; I noticed that whenever he told me 
a story about himself and Bill there was 
a probability that the story would either 
obviously stop half-way or would ob- 
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viously be edited. 


nice boy, and told Ainslie as much. 


***no YOU WANT 


From this I drew the 
conclusion that Bill could not be a very 





CYNTHIA’S LOVE AFFAIRS. 


‘“ Ah, but he is!” said Ainslie. ‘* You 
couldn’t find a better fellow at heart than 
old Bill. The trouble is that Bill despises 
women.” 

‘** How old is Bill?” 

‘*He’s a month or two younger than 
myself, properly speaking; but then 
Bill’s been through a good deal in the 
time, you know. Of course it’s a pity. 





TO REPROACH ME?’” 


When a man gets to be fond of a woman, 
she acts as a kind of—er—a kind of 
steadier—that seems to—er—steady him,” 
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The feebleness and the implications 
showed me whither he was drifting ; he 
was eighteen and I was perilously near 
twenty-eight ; I was amused. 

Then came a period of floral offerings. 
Undisguisedly, openly, and frequently he 
gave me flowers. They were always 
very expensive flowers. I am sure that 
price was his guide to selection, and that 
he habitually chose the dearest. 1 stopped 
him in this recklessness whenever I could. 
He was a restless boy, and always 
wanted to be doing something—walking 
somewhere to see something, or buying 
something, or going to the local theatre, 
or sailing about on the silly sea. 


him. 

I said that I would, if he would take the 
rest of his family with him. He replied 
that you could not hire an Atlantic 
liner on that beach. He finally agreed to 
take a small selection of his sisters. It 
was, in the interests of romance, a par- 
ticularly calm day. He told them, I 
remember, to their faces and in my pres- 
ence, that he could respect them more if 
they would dress as J did. They grinned 
good-temperedly as they did at most 
things, but it was enough to have made 
some girls one’s enemies for life. We had 
a very good mutiny and a plot to maroon 
him, which we only gave up because there 
was absolutely nothing to maroon him on. 
It was rather an amusing morning. 

The next day I had a fit of remorse, but 
I got over it. From my point of view I 
was not flirting with the boy at all; he 
was so much too young. I felt sure that 
every one else saw the thing as I saw it— 
except the boy, and surely I was not 
responsible for his want of judgment. 

He began to want me to do improbable 
things and to make his references to his 
devotion to me more frequent and less 
veiled. Then I tried to discourage him, 
but that was not easy. Finally, I decided 
to give him his opportunity to make an 
idiot of himself and get it over. It was 
on the night before my departure, and as it 
was a very fine moonlight night, the whole 
party of us had gone down to the beach 
after dinner to witness the effect. I 
calmly told Ainslie to get me out of the 
crowd ; he looked as pleased as I had ex- 
pected, and took me further along the 
beach. There we stood looking at the 
moonlight on the water; I had picked up 


127. April, 1894. 


He wanted me to go for a sail with 
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a handful of pebbles and began throwing 
them into the sea. I was waiting for him 


to begin. He began: 
‘*You need not be afraid. I am not 
going to ask you to marry me. I know 


perfectly well that you do not—never did 
—never will—love me.” 

‘*Do you want to reproach me?” I 
said. I felt somewhat at aloss. He was 
not going on the lines that I had antici- 
pated. 

‘*Reproach you? Why, of course not. 
Why should I? I’m very young, as 
you’re always telling me, but I’m not 
foolish enough to expect you to fall in love 
with me.” 

** ] like you very much, Ainslie ; you’rea 
boy as you say, and I’m an old lady, as you 
imply ; it never entered my head that you 
could regard the relation in any other 
way. Why take the trouble to tell me 
the very obvious fact that I am not in 
love with you?” 

In the course of the above remark I am 
afraid I was rather inaccurate. 

**Oh, it was only something Bill said 
about women who pretend to be in love 
with you when they aren’t, in order to 
draw you on and torture you, and laugh at 
you. Well, I wanted you to understand 
that I had not mistaken you for one of 
that kind. With you it’s all been straight 
sailing from the first. I wanted to make 
it clear that I had entered into it the way 
you meant me to enter into it. Of course, 
I’m in love with you—everybody is. But I 
never have made the mistake of supposing 
that I had any right to—to expect any- 
thing.” } 

I dropped the rest of the pebbles from my 
hand, and looked away fromhim. Then I 
yielded to an impulse and gave him my 
hand. He bent over it and kissed it. I 
could have screamed with laughter, 
because he was so young and doleful, and 
because the whole thing was so hideously 
funny. But I could have also cried my 
heart out because I was so bitterly ashamed 
of myself. He took me back to the others, 
and I madea point of being humbly nice to 
him all the rest of the evening. 

I sent him a little present—a gold cigar- 
cutter. It was not romantic, but I hope 
it was useful. I owed him something for 
floral offerings and a salutary lesson. I 
made up my mind not to behave badly 
any more. 
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OOD morning, Bhunder. 
are you?” 

**Oh, I don’t know. About as well as 
I deserve to be, I suppose.” 

** Well, that’s dismal, anyhow. But 
you are looking very bothered ; what is 
it?” 

** As a fact I am bothered, and I’d like 
to ask you something” ; saying which it 
stretched out a hind leg, and, catching 
hold of a smaller monkey that happened 
to be passing, dragged it to it and pro- 
ceeded solemnly to examine its captive’s 
fur. ‘‘Something very particular,” and 
it scratched itself behind contemplatively ; 
‘* very particular,” and its eyes wandered 
all over the Monkey-house like a bovy’s 
when he searches the schoolroom ceiling 
for the answer to a question. ‘* Very 


How 


particular,” and then it relapsed into 
fur-hunting again. 

** Well, what is it?” 

‘*Lor! How you do hurry one! Life 


isn’t worth living in such a fuss. Couldn’t 
you see I was thinking ?” 

‘* About what ?” 

‘‘There you go again, hustling and 
worrying one. I was trying to remember 
what it was.” 

“* What what was ?” 

**Oh, dear, oh, dear; can’t you stop 
bothering ? If you can’t listen patiently 
you had better go away, and I'll ask 
somebody else when I can think of it.” 

‘*But you said it was something very 
particular.” 


** So it was,” snappishly. 

** And you can’t remember it ?’” 

** No, I can’t”; and then, thoughtfully, 
‘isn’t it always particular things you 
can’t remember ?” 

Which was true.: So I waited for a 
while and then I went away. The mon- 
key never even turned its head round, 
and the last I saw of it was its scratching 
its spine in a_ recollective, memory- 
searching sort of way. As I came round 
again it was again examining the little 
monkey, but as I approached it looked 
up. 

** What, back again ?” 

‘Yes. Have you thought of that very 
particular thing again ?” 

‘No. Do you often think of anything 
very particular more than once a day?” 

This was rather a poser. 

And then, after a pause, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you scratch something? You -wouldn’t 
talk so much if you did?” 

** Scratch what ?” 

** Scratch yourself.” 

**] don’t scratch.” 

‘*Don’t you? Not when you are all 
by yourself, eh?” 

And after a_ pause, 
another monkey.” 

‘* Thanks ; I don’t scratch monkeys.” 

‘*Don’t you. Then get scratched.” 

And the monkey coolly walked off 
to the other side of the cage, and was 
soon profoundly interested in another 
companion’s fur. 

But I didn’t like being put off in this 
way, so I followed. 

‘* What is the good,” I asked, 
scratching each other ?” 

‘* Well, it keeps two people quiet and 
out of mischief. Do you know anything 
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else that does? Besides, what would you 
do if you didn’t scratch ?” 

I confess I was puzzled, and after an 
awkward pause, during which the monkey 
eyed me with a sidelong glance and 
solemnly tickled its own ribs, I said, 
‘*Why not play more?” 

‘* Play more! What is the use of play- 
ing when you come down always again 
on the same old straw? What is the use 


of pretending to swing, or of leaping 
from perch to perch? We never get 
anywhere by doing it, only against the 
And we’re all sick of each other. 


wires. 
























‘* * WELL, IT KEEPS TWO PEOPLE 


Oh, dear me!” and the monkey yawned. 

‘* But what do you want ?” 

‘*Want!” and it turned fiercely on me. 
‘*Want! I want freedom. When I get 
on the swing I think of the boughs of a 
tree, and the next minute the mockery of 
it makes the motion hateful, and I get 
off. Do you not see that we never do 
anything for long together ?” 

‘Yes, everybody has noticed that?” 

‘* Well, that is the reason. We hate 
the mockery of it all. Oh! to get back 
to India!” and it stopped scratching the 
other monkey and took up a straw and 
began twiddling it about nervously in its 


two hands and throwing quick, furtive 
glances from side to side. And then it 
sidled up into the corner, and, putting 
down its hand into a little crack, pulled 
up a fragment of old plantain peel and 
sniffed it, and while it did so its eyes 
rested in quiet meditation upon the tubs 
of plantain trees by the door. ‘1 often 
sit here thinking, and this piece of peel 
helps me, and the rustle of those plan- 
tain leaves helps me, and the sunshine 
out of doors, where I can see the sarus- 
cranes that came from India with me 
walking about, and hear the old familiar 
cry of the pea-fowl. They 
oughtn’t to bring us away 
from India when we’re grown 
up. There are plenty of little 
ones they might steal who 
would never miss India at 
all.” 
And the monkey kept tak- 
ing up the little piece of peel 
and sniffing it, and putting it 
behind it again in what might 
‘have seemed aimless monkey- 

fashion. But the aimlessness 
was careful acting, for a score 
of eyes were fidgeting all over 





QUIET AND OUT OF MISCHIEF.’” 


the cage, and anything like purpose 
would have attracted attention at once 
and the plantain peel would have been 
lost in a general scramble. 

** Do you remember India then ?” 

‘*‘Do 1? If a native comes in here I 
can smell him at once, and the scent of 
him excites me so that they think I am 
angry. ‘He can’t bear those black 
fellows,’ I hear the keeper say. But he 
is wrong. I am excited because I want 
to go with the native. I think that some 
day he may go back to India and perhaps 
I might go with him. Remember it? 
Have you ever been in an Indian village 
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like Gyneepore, 
where I lived? It 
was such a little 
village, with only 
about a score of 
huts, and a big 
chabootra in the 
middle where all 
the men sat in the 
evening to do the 
talking, and a 
grain-dealer’s store, 
and seven great 
mango trees in a 
clump, and a well 
underneath them. 
And there was only 
my family in the 
mango trees, and 
we were about thirty 
all told. In the 
morning before the 
sun was up and it 
was cool we used 
to come down and 
drink at the place 
where they spilled 
the water for us, 
and wait for the 
mats before’ the 
doors to be lifted up 
and the women to 
come out to polish 
their cooking pots 
with dust. And they 
would wish us good 
morning ; and when 
breakfast was fin- 
ished they would 
come out again and 
give usall that was 
over from the meal. 
And we used to go 
all together from 
door to door, the 
little ones eating 
first, until we had 
been toevery house, 
and then we would 
go—stepping over 
the dogs that lay 
dozing in the road, 
and nobody harm- 
ing us—to the 
grain-dealer’s, and 
he, miserly man, 
would count us 
carefully and would 
then throw us one 
pea each. And then 
we would go to the 
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well, where the girls would spill some 
fresh water for us in our place ‘for the 
love of Ram,’ and we would drink and 
then go away into the jungle for the day. 
And, oh! the happy days we spent all 
together, picking berries and buds, and 
playing ; till it got too hot, when we used 
to go to sleep all on one bough, and when 
the sun was slanting we would begin our 
day again, and’ feed and romp all the 
way home to the village, where the even- 
ing meal was being cooked; and when 
we had been given our little share we 
used to climb up into the mango tree 


cage. We were the ‘‘ Bhunder-logue” or 
the village, and a part of the little com- 
munity. We shared the villagers’ food 
and warmed ourselves at their fire, and 
their children played with us, and when 
visitors came or went they always gave 
us a ‘Ram, Ram,’ as they passed. And 
we helped the dogs to keep watch over 
the village, for was it not our own 
home ?” 

‘* But can you not make a home here?” 

‘‘Here? No, I think not. For one 
thing, all the people we see here do no- 
thing else but grin. Are they all idiots ? 





‘*HERE ANOTHER MONKEY DROPPED DOWN FROM THE PERCH ABOVF,” 


over the chabootra and listen to the 
men talking and the crackle of the fire and 
the snoring of the hubble-bubble, till we 
went to sleep. We were happy then 
and we did no harm to any one, and no 
one did any harm to us. And I wish I was 
back in Gyneepore, where the plantains 
grow down by the ditch behind the 
cottages. When I smell this piece of 
peel I remember the bits of fruit the child- 
ren used to give us, and can hear the 
rustling of the leaves every time that the 
wind comes in through the door and stirs 
those plantains in the tubs. We were 
not mere monkeys then, shut up in a 


In Gyneepore there was an idiot. He 
was always grinning. No; I don’t think 
I could ever be at home in this country. 
Hark! did you hear that sarus trumpet- 
ing ? There is danger of some kind afoot. 
Not a leopard I suppose ?” 

‘* There are no leopards in this country, 
except in cages. And that reminds me 
to ask if you remember how, when you 
used to go into the jungles by Gyneepore, 
you used to find your little ones missing ? 
They had stayed behind, do you remem- 
ber, with the leopard and the tiger-cat 
and never came home again to the 
mango trees by the well ?” 
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“ Yes.” 

‘** And how often when you used to go 
down to the shallows in the river to 
drink, or to cross the stream by the 
bridge of stones, the little ones, and 
sometimes the elders too, used to be seen 
to fall into the water with a great splash ? 
What made them fall in? The muggur 
knew, and the crocodile.” 

‘* Quite true.” 

‘** And have you forgotten those months 
in every year when the villagers had not 
enough to eat, and when the women 
would come to the doors, and turning up 
the cooking-pots would make believe to 
spill some food for you, tapping with 
their fingers on the empty brain and 
saying, ‘in the name of Ram’ ; but not a 
grain fell out. And there was famine, 
and you used to creep about the fields 
where no corn grew, and in the jungles 
where the villagers had stripped the 
bushes of berries, and pick up insects or 
anything you could find for a meal ? 
And your little ones used to be dying for 
want of food, and the jackals found them, 
and the vultures and the kites and the 
carrion-crows ?” 

woe fi 

‘* Well, none of those things can 
happen now. You are certain that it will 
never be too cold nor too hot, that your 
food will never fail, and that nothing 
shall do you hurt.” 


AN Pil piece. 


‘*] know all this quite well. You are 
very good to me. But I tell you this, 
and you may believe me. I would rather 
be back in Gyneepore in famine-time, 
feeding in panther-peopled jungles and 
drinking from rivers filled with croco- 
diles, than be here. It may be different 
perhaps for the other animals, nyl-ghai 
and antelope, but I would rather: be back 
in India. For there I was something 
more than I am here—a common monkey 
for everybody to grin at.” 

And here another monkey dropped 
down from the perch above, and each 
began to scratch the other, and with such 
complete concentration of attention on 
the work in hand that I began to wonder 
whether the creature had been really 
talking to me so seriously or whether I 
had only been putting my own words to 
the monkey’s looks and gestures. As it 
had evidently forgotten all about me, I 
turned to go away. 

‘*T say,” said the same voice again. 
‘*] have just remembered what it was 
that was so very particular.” 

‘“S Well, what was it?” 

‘It’s this. Which is better—to have 
caught a flea and lost it, or never to have 
caught it at all?” 

‘*Ah, Bhunder,” I said, ‘‘ you have 
asked me a question to which there is no 
answer. Men and women have been 
asking it ever since the days of Eden.” 




















BAD AND WORTHLESS. 


By THE HON. MRS. ARTHUR HENNIKER. 
I. 


GALE was blowing from the north- 
west. It lashed a leaden sea into 
foam-crests, whistled under doors, rattled 
windows, and threatened lamp-posts and 
chimney-pots with destruction. It was 
a disconcerting wind to the few pedes- 
trians who had braved it, and who were 
now mostly returning in a battered con- 
dition to their firesides. Among these 
was General Groser, and even he, stal- 
wart and heavy as he was, found some 
difficulty in preserving his usually erect 
and pompous attitude as he walked. The 
gusts blew little fragments of ice off the 
asphalt into his eyes,—obliged him to 
hold on tightly to his hat, and ruffled his 
temper even more than his bristly white 
hair. The gale buffeted the little birds 
too, and they flew as if they were 
wounded. It certainly promised to be a 
wild night. Towards the sea, the road 
shone wet and white under a lurid and 
dying sun. Over the grim-looking 
watery expanse, on which the outlines of 
a huge man-of-war were grayly defined, 
the sky was entirely black, with an under 
bar of orange, changing into lemon- 
colour. The distant island shores seemed 
dim and vague, as did the floating rack 
above them. General Groser pulled up 
his coat-collar and quickened his steps. 
‘*We shall hear of disasters to- 
morrow,” he said aloud, looking at the 
ominous sea. Then he turned off into a 
side road where the lights of his sub- 
stantial house glimmered a_ cheerful 
welcome. He found Mrs. Groser in 
the drawing-room, working at woollen 
comforters destined for a bazaar for 
‘‘waifs and strays.” She was a fat, 
colourless woman, whose red hair was 
beginning toturn gray. Her double chin 


rested on a large bow of magenta silk, 
and she wore easy ‘‘ spring-side” shoes. 

‘“What an awful evening, George!” 
she said, hardly looking up at him, intent 


on her crochet. The General coughed, 
stamped his feet, walked to the fire, 
whistled and blew on his cold fingers. 

‘* There’s a man-outside,” pursued Mrs. 
Groser, ‘‘in the back yard, waiting to see 
you. Madge has been talking to him, but 
you forbade her to give to beggars. He 
says he has been a soldier, and was in 
Burmah, and I don’t know what besides.” 

‘*There’s simply no end to the scoun- 
drels who come to my back-door,” said 
the General gruffly. ‘‘ I’ve half a mind 
to give this one in charge to the police. 
But the worst of the police in this par- 
ticular place is that you never by any 
chance see them when you want them. 
Where’s the man? I'll just have acup of 
hot tea, and then I'll go and speak to him, 
and send him about his business.” 

The door opened to admit a maid of 
brow-beaten aspect, bearing a smoking 
tray. The General ate a muffin and a 
half and drank two cups of tea. Just as 
he had finished, his niece Madge came in. 
She was an ugly girl—with a sweet and 
rather sad face. 

‘* Uncle George !”’ she said, timidly. 

‘“ Yes, what is it?” 

‘* Might I take a cup of tea to the poor 
man standing now in the yard? He looks 
so dreadfully thin and cold. I—I thought 
as it was all ready and hot, it wouldn’t be 
any trouble,—but if you don’t like——” 

The General looked furious. 

‘* Tea be d—d!” he said. 

‘* My dear George!” said Mrs. Groser, 
with her mouth full of bread and butter. 

‘*You know my views, Madge!” pur- 
sued her uncle, still fiercely. ‘‘I will not 
—be quiet, my dear Jane,—I will mot have 
these infernal men pestering me at the 
door of my house.” He seemed to swell 
as he spoke. ‘*‘The workhouse is the 
proper place for that sort of riff-raff. You 
know what your Uncle David told you the 
other day!” 

Madge’s mouth twitched. ‘‘ The work- 
house is a long way from here,” she said, 
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‘*GENERAL GROSER POINTED WITH A FAT FINGER TO THE YARD DOOR.” 


a little bitterly. ‘*The man looks quite 
starved and worn out already. I wish you 
would let me, just for once, give him my 
share of tea?” 

‘** Hold your tongue !”’ said the General. 
**T don’t want to listen either to your 
advice, or your absurd wishes, my dear 
girl. Where’s this fellow? I'll have a 
word with him !” 

A shrunken figure was leaning up against 


the wall, near the back door; that of a 
rather undersized man, with a narrow 
chest and a hollow, white face. 

‘*And what brings you here?” asked 
the General, rather sarcastically. ‘‘If 
you’ve been a soldier, stand to attention, 
if you please!” 

The man pulled himself together, and 
complied with the order. 

‘* If you, sir, could just give me a copper, 
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or a cup of tea, I’d be very grateful to you 
—I’ve not tasted a bit of breakfast or 
dinner.” 

‘*] daresay! Where are your papers? 
Let’s see what sort of character you bore 
when you were in the army!” 

‘* Beg pardon, sir, I lost my papers three 
years since. But I can have a good cha- 
racter, sir, from them as knows me.” 

The man spoke in a tired, apathetic 
voice, almost as if he were indifferent to 
the result of his words. 

‘“‘Ah! that’s what I thought! Lost 
your papers, have you? Look here—no- 
body gets a farthing or a crust from me, 
if he can’t give a better account of himself 
than ¢hat. You,”—and the General here 
became almost eloquent—‘‘ You, and 
others like you, are the men who bring 
disgrace on Her Majesty's uniform. You’re 
a curse to the noble British army. You 
loaf about the country, not even trying to 
get employment—getting drunk with any 
chance copper you may have, and pester- 
ing respectable people. Now be off!” 

And General Groser pointed with a fat 
forefinger tothe yard door. Madge looked 
compassionately at the man, although his 
aspect certainly was not prepossessing. 
His hair was suspiciously short, his face 
haggard, with a stubbly moustache ; his 
eyes vacant, his whole bearing mean and 
despicable enough. But she was very 
sorry for him: all the more so as she, 
a poor relation whom the Grosers had 
adopted, did not dare to disobey them by 
giving him a penny. The man limped 
away through the green -door, which 
slammed in the wind, out into the almost 
deserted road. For a minute he clung 
to the railing, for he felt dizzy and weak, 
and his feet were sore. Then he went 
slowly on. 

General Groser, his face expressing the 
gratified consciousness of duty performed, 
returned to his drawing-room. 

‘* You may be certain,” he said, rubbing 
his hands, ‘‘my dear Madge, in spite of 
all your foolish would-be philanthropy, 
that that fellow’s a real scamp! Dis- 
charged, I make no doubt, as a ‘ bad and 
worthless character.’ And his physique! 
I ask you! Look what the army’s coming 
to! Not thirty-two inches round the chest 
—a wretched, stooping, weak, deplorable 
object !” 

The General threw his shoulders proudly 
back. He himself measured forty-one 
round the chest, and considerably more 
lower down. On one point, at least, he 
had been right in his conjectures. The 
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character of the late Private O’Clery, who 
was a Londoner in spite of his Irish name, 
would not have borne minute inspection. 
He had undoubtedly given a considerable 
amount of trouble during his brief military 
career. 

He had been frequently absent without 
leave, many times insubordinate and 
drunken. He had struck the Colour- 
Sergeant of his company in the face, for 
which offence he had been given one 
year’s imprisonment with hard labour, and 
had been discharged from the service, as 
a ‘‘bad and worthless character.” 

But as he once remarked to a chaplain, 
who had vainly tried to influence him for 
good, ‘‘Wot chance ’ave I ever ’ad?” 
An illegitimate child, cruelly treated by a 
drunken mother, brought up in a slum, 
and breathing a poisonous atmosphere of 
vice and degradation. A half-starved boy, 
who had learnt to drink and swear at the 
age when happier children are still under 
the care of nurses and tutors. A man 
with scarcely any education, no friends, 
no relations, no object in life. And now 
he was merely a beggar, footsore, and 
hungry, tramping along in the snow and 
the wild wind. Sometimes he had re- 
gretted just a little his complete failure to 
perform his duties as a soldier—that was 
when he recalled the warmth of the 
barrack-room, the hot dinners, the cheer- 
ful public-houses, the jests and laughter 
of his comrades. And it all seemed to 
him such years ago; though he was still 
a young man, scarcely thirty yet. . 

The gale rose higher and higher, and 
a few snow-flakes fell. The air was so 
cold that O’Clery felt as if a knife were 
being scraped over his face, peeling off 
the skin. His hands were stiff, and he 
could hardly keep his battered hat on his 
head. He looked round to see if any one 
still lingered out of doors in this weather. 
Yes, there was an oldish lady with a long 
veil, carrying a basket, and hurrying down 
a side road. O’Clery followed her, and 
she shrank away from him, frightened at 
his haggard face. Then two young men, 
well dressed, with fur collars to their 
coats and cigars in their mouths, came 
along, walking very quickly. They be- 
longed to a class of society which does 
not think it incumbent upon its members 
to respond to the remark of an unknown 
and inferior being, so they brushed silently 
past him, with their heads very much in 
the air. O’Clery rested for a few minutes 
by the door of a villa. He heard snatches 


of laughter, and bright young voices on 
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“THE EX-SOLDIER CAME FORWARD ” , fix. woul 
the doorstep; and presently two girls, *‘Can you kindly oblige me with a 
both young and pretty, came running copper, miss? I am almost starving.” 
down the path. ‘*T never give to tramps!” said the 


The ex-soldier came forward. elder girl, looking at him suspiciously. 
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Then O’Clery stared at them, and said 
something more coarse than flattering. 
His hollow, un-mirthful laughter rang out 
after their retreating footsteps through 
the cold air. And he staggered wearily on 
again. Coming along the pavement he 
saw two more people, a man, neatly, but 
shabbily dressed, and a thin woman, 
pushing a perambulator. O’Clery stopped 
them. The woman looked sadly at his 
forlorn aspect. 

‘*Pore fellow!” she said. And then 
she began fumbling in her pocket. She 
pulled out an orange, a bunch of keys, 
some sticking plaster, a photograph of a 
hideous baby, an enormous red handker- 
chief, and at last a halfpenny. 

‘*That’s all I’ve got with me!”- she 


said. ‘It’s a bitter night for you to be 
tramping about. Where are you going 
to?” 


‘*Gor-d knows!” said O’Clery, witha 
short bitter laugh. And pocketing the 
coin, he pursued his way towards an out- 
lying village. Arrived there, completely 
exhausted, he entered the public-house, 
spent his halfpenny in gin, and sat down 
awhile to rest. The landlord spoke to 
him. 

‘* If you’ve been a soldier,” said he, 
‘‘I’d go up to the Fort. It ain’t above 
three mile from here. P’raps the hawficers 
there might give you somethink.” 

O'’Clery thought the suggestion a hope- 
less one, but then the whole of his exist- 
ence was hopeless. So he determined 
to walk up the hill to the Fort, and to 
reach it before nightfall. As he passed 
down the almost deserted village street, 
he met an old woman and some children 
hurrying home, and almost mechanically, 
he began to relate his misfortunes to 
them. 

‘Dear, dear!” said the old lady. 
‘* That is a bad job! Nowhere to go to! 
And I’ve got a grandson in Burmah, a 
soldier too, poor dear boy. Now young 
man, here’s threepence for you—that’s for 
Willie’s sake. And mind you don’t go 
for to spend it in beer!” 

‘*No fear, Granny,” laughed O’Clery. 

At the end of the village was a smaller 
and shabbier public-house. He staggered 
in through its swing door, and asked for 
three pennyworth of whisky. That would 
enable him, he thought, rather confusedly, 
to reach the Fort. 

‘** Lor! wot a wind!” said the publican’s 
wife, as a sudden gust rattled the glasses 
on the counter, and lifted the coloured 
prints from the wall. ‘‘ It’s snowing fast, 
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too,” she said, going to the window and 
looking out through the steaming panes. 

O’Clery began to feel much more cheer- 
ful and stronger, and he did not notice 
the soreness of his feet so much. He 
only thought, philosophically, that if he 
got a little more money he would buy 
some boots that were not so hard and 
stiff as his present ones. The landlord 
wished him good-night, and he began his 
progress up the hill. He was surprised 
to see how fast it was snowing already. 
Some of the flakes were nearly as big as 
the palm of his hand. The wind was 
quite terrible. It came dashing down 
from the chalk hills in a mad rush, whirl- 
ing the snow into his eyes, and -whistling 
round his head with a loud and dreary 
music. He felt hopelessly tired, and the 
road grew every moment steeper. And 
always this plaintive rushing sound swelled 
higher and wilder. A solitary lamp-post 
groaned and shook like a figure of a man 
writhing in pain. Soon the air seemed all 
white, made up of nothing but huge 
feathers, drifting, flying, and whirling. 
Suddenly, from the side of the road, came 
another noise—unmistakably a human 
being weeping. O’Clery stopped to listen. 
It grew louder, and he went towards it. 
Then his foot stumbled against something 
and he fell forward. 

‘*S’elp me!” he cried. ‘‘ It’s a kid!” 

A very small child, with a mop of yellow 
hair, had crept under the poor shelter 
given by a tall heap of stones. His 
clothes were already white with snow, 
and his little hands purple. Over his 
sailor hat the wet dropped upon his curls. 
He was sobbing bitterly. 

‘*What’s the matter, Johnny?” said 
O’Clery, kneeling down beside the forlorn 
little figure. But the child only cried 
louder. 

‘*Oh come, shut up now! 
mammy, have you ?” 

The child put his fragile arm round 
O’Clery’s neck and drew closer to him. 

‘*Where’s mamma gone? Lost your 
way, is that it?” 

The child pointed vaguely down the 
hill. He was scarcely more than two 
years old; too young to make himself 
clearly understood. The darkness was 
coming on, not gradually, but as it were 
by leaps and bounds. Night itself was 
closing in, and ever the wicked wind blew 
more fiercely, drifting the snow in pure 
smooth heaps against the hedgerows. 

“I'll tell you wot it is, Johnny, you 
must come along with me. Hold on; put 


Lost your 
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‘* "WHAT'S THE MATTER, JOHNNY?’ SAID O’CLERY.” an 


your arms round my neck—so. There’ time, owing to his new burden. He was 
you are.” more than ever bent upon reaching the 

And O’Clery began to ascend the hill Fort before it should have become quite 
again; very slowly and painfully this pitch-dark. He had been there once 
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before, years ago, in the days when he 
too wore a uniform, and he remembered a 
great archway. He and the child would 
take shelter under that, perhaps. No one 
could drive a dog away on such a night. 
The child’s yellow head was beginning 
to shake up and down over O’Clery’s 
shoulder. He was fast asleep, and like 
the man who carried him, very numb and 


weary. 
‘*Damn this hold Fort!” said the 
soldier. ‘‘ We don’t seem to get no 





nearer. By -” He had caught his 
foot in something, a large stone probably, 
and uttering a variety of expletives it 
were better not to record, he fell heavily 
down, sinking into the snow. The child 
woke up and screamed. 

‘** Stop that row!” said O’Clery angrily, 
for he was conscious of a sharp pain in 
his foot and ankle. He struggled to rise, 
but vainly. And the little boy began to 
whimper and moan plaintively. Despair- 
ingly, O’Clery made one more effort, 
unavailing, like the last. 

‘*The blasted bone must have got 
broke,” he said. Then he crawled on his 
knees, still carefully holding the child. 
But he was beginning to feel a deathly 
sickness stealing over him. It was true 
that he had not tasted a mouthful of solid 
food for many hours; in fact, for days 
past, his poor shranken body had been 
quite insufficiently nourished. His heart 
sank within him. He knew that he could 
never reach the Fort that night, and that 
not a soul would be out in this cruel 
weather. He shouted, but his voice 
sounded strange and weak. Then, from 
a long way off, a familiar sound fell on 


his ear. A bugle. It was the call of the 
‘* First Post.” 
‘It’s —— hard luck for the kid,” mur- 


mured O’Clery. He sat down now in the 
snow, the pain in his foot increasing till it 
became almost agony. The child moved 
his arm, and said something that sounded 
like ‘* To—de: ’ands ’urt !” 

‘*T ’spect you are cold, Johnny. Give 
us yer ’ands and I'll rub’em up a bit.” 
And the ex-soldier tried to chafe the small 
icy fingers out of their state of numbness. 
The moments seemed to drag very slowly 
by. And the snow was certainly getting 
thicker . . . and higher Far off, 
over the dreary white landscape came the 
echo of another bugle at last. A longer 
call. The ‘‘ Last Post.” And the child 
was now sound asleep. Then a really 
brilliant thought struck the fuddled brain 
of O’Clery. With stiff fingers he loosened 
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the little boy’s grasp, and laid him down 
fora moment. After that he took off his 
tattered coat and waistcoat, and carefully 
wrapped them round the child. They com- 
pletely enveloped his tiny figure. Then, 
with a still greater effort, for his foot was 
beginning to swell, O’Clery drew off his 
ragged boots and stockings. His upper 
garments had been filthy enough, but they 
were clean when compared with his patched 
hose. Mrs. Groser and her lady friends 
would have withdrawn in horror from any 
contact with garments in such a condition. 
But of this the child knew nothing. And 
O’Clery drew the dirty stockings right over 
his little shoes and legs. Then he put on 
his own boots again. The boy nestled 
closer into his arms, unknowing now that 
the world was dark and cruelly cold. 
Once again a bugle sounded. This time 
it was “‘ Lights out.” 

And the ex-soldier’s head dropped lower 
and lower, till it rested motionless on his 
pillow of snow. 


Il. 


Tue dawn, spreading a pure pink glow 
over the landscape, had not long broken, 
when two figures, those of a man and a 
woman, came up the hill, their feet leaving 
large patches upon the untrodden white 
surface. They looked anxiously and in- 
quiringly from side to side. 

‘*’E must have come all the way up from 
the village, bless ‘is ’eart,” said the 
woman. 

** Well, ’e won't be alive if ’e come much 
more fur than this,” answered the man 
calmly. 

Both speakers obviously belonged to the 
vagrant class, who tramp from hamlet to 
hamlet, mending kettles and pans, and 
living from hand to mouth as they go. 
The woman had a not unkindly face, and 
wore a crape hat lurching over to one side. 
Both she and the man had been dead drunk 
the evening before, and had not discovered 
that they had left the child behind until 
they were completely incapable of going 
to seek him. 

Suddenly Mr. Higgs, such was the 
travelling tinker’s name, stopped dead 
short, uttering a succession of oaths. 
After which he shouted, ‘‘ See ’ere, Eliza !” 

The lady who, temporarily at least, bore 
the title of Mrs. Higgs, came panting up, 
very red in the face. 

** See ’ere!” cried Mr. Higgs, again. 

The snow had drifted into a high, spot- 
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less hillock against a five-barred gate, and 
a tall hedgerow. Below the ridge was 
seen the recumbent figure of a man, or, to 
be more exact, a portion of such a figure, 
embedded in snow. Lying right across 
the man’s body was what appeared to bea 
bundle of rags and motley garments, sur- 
mounted by a bush of golden hair. 

‘*That’s ’im, by —!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Higgs. ‘‘ My beauty! ’ere’s mamma!” 

In a moment she was kneeling beside 
the child, who was either asleep or insen- 
sible. 

‘* Eliza ! ” said the man, in a voice which 





want clothes, thats a sure thing,” said 
Eliza. And she scraped away the snow 
and laid her red hand on the motionless 
heart of that worthless character, the late 
Private O’Clery. 

‘** Well, Billy, my man,” said Mr. Higgs, 
‘*so we’ve found yer again. And a pre- 
cious ’unt we’ve ’ad of it. And you shall 
keep your new /rooso!” he added with a 
grim laugh. 

The yellow-haired boy opened his eyes, 
cried, smiled, and rubbed his face with 
his little blue fingers. 

‘“°E shall have a drop of something 


Pinna 


***SEE HERE!’ CRIED MR. HIGGS, AGAIN.” 


showed him to be not entirely unmoved. 
** Don’t yer go on a-hollering and a beller 
ing! It don’t foller, old girl, that ’e’s 
dead.” 

And he took up the child, and undid the 
wrappings—filthy ragged garments—that 
enveloped him. 

“f see ’im move!” said Mr. Higgs, 
triumphantly. ‘‘’E winked ’is hy! We'll 
take ‘im to the pub at once, Eliza, and 
there ain’t any reason, as I can see, why 
these ere togs shouldn’t go with ’im. The 
late owner ’ll never want them no more.” 
And he glanced at the perfectly rigid figure 
that lay in the snow. 

‘**Pore chap, ’ee’7 not move again, or 


warm when we get to the next pub,” said 
Eliza, encouragingly. And the tramps 
walked on, quicker this time, just turning 
back to glance once more at the figure 
lying so still by the hedge. 

A little later on, when the village began 
to wake into life, there was bustle and 
stir in the Fort above on the hill. Privates 
Varley and Maddox were missing, absent 
all night without leave. 

The Adjutant looked grave. 

‘*It’s awful weather for men to have 
been out,” he said. ‘‘ Especially when 


they’ve lately come from such a hot 
climate as Mandalay.” 
The sun rose higher, melting some of 
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the snow. Children, warmly wrapped up, 
got ready for school. And a fatigue- 
party, consisting of a corporal and six 
men, came with smart steps past the 
hedgerow and the gate where O’Clery’s 
body lay. 

‘*Hold hard there!” said the corporal 
sharply. 

The soldiers advanced towards the re- 
cumbent figure. Its shabby boots—the 
man wore no stockings—stuck out aim- 
lessly. His head was thrown backwards, 
displaying a scraggy neck, rising out of a 
torn and dirty shirt. He wore no coat 
nor waistcoat. His stiff hands, which 
looked quite yellow in the pure snow, were 
tightly clenched. The corporal looked at 
him with mingled compassion and dis- 
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Then they lifted the ghastly body, and 
bore it to the police-station. 

That morning the bodies of Privates 
Varley and Maddox were also found in 
their snow graves—victims of the bitter 
night just passed. And, as they, poor 
fellows, deserved, they were buried sur- 
rounded by comrades, and the band played 
a grand funeral march, which in its earlier 
chords seems to tell of the throbbing of 
pain and the voices of anguish, and in its 
close to peal forth a rapture of triumphant 
joy. On the following Sunday the chaplain 
preached, in touching accents, of the 
unforeseen death of these two gallant 
soldiers, and tears not a few were shed for 
them in their far-away homes. 

But no one came to O’Clery’s funeral, 

















‘*LYING RIGHT ACROSS THE MAN’S BODY WAS WHAT APPEARED TO BE A BUNDLE OF RAGS AND 
MOTLEY GARMENTS.” 


approval. He was a very smdft, clean, 
respectable man, a credit to his regiment, 
but a little severe in his judgments. 

‘*The man’s been and pawned his 
clothes for drink. That’s clear!” said 
he, with decision. ‘‘And that’s what 
many people—soldiers, too, I’m sorry to 
say—come to. Lift him up, Barnes, and 
see if anything can be done for him!” 

‘‘He’s quite dead, corporal,” said 
Private Barnes, looking rather scared. 
‘* He’s been a soldier, too,” he said to 
one of his comrades. ‘‘ See the tattooing 
up his arm.” 

‘*A soldier, and pawned his last clothes 
for drink!” repeated the corporal de- 
cisively. ‘* That sort of man’s a disgrace. 
But he’s been the sufferer, there’s no 
doubt of that.” 


and not a soul, excepting the gravedigger, 

remembered the place where his half- 

starved body was laid. 
* * * * * 

It was two days after the storm. There 
were still a few scarlet geraniums left in 
General Groser’s front garden, dilapidated 
little blossoms, but shining crimson above 
thin layers of snow. Madge stood on the 
lower balcony feeding the birds that looked 
abnormally large and black against a 
white background. She came into the 
dining-room just as the General and Mrs. 
Groser, and the brother of the latter, had 
taken their places at the table. The 
clergyman said grace, in which he dwelt, 
at some length, on the imperative duty of 
administering to the wants of the poorer 
brethren. Then he helped himself to a 
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large and succulent mutton-chop. He 
wore a rather frayed white tie and 
straggling whiskers. It was his custom 
to walk up occasionally from his vicarage 
to breakfast with his brother, saying that 
early rising, and a brisk walk before food, 
were good preventives of self indulgence. 
Madge, for her part, wondered if the real 
inducement was the superior quality of 
the cooking to be found at the General’s 
table, and then blamed herself for judging 
uncharitably. 

On this particular morning, the host was 
in a very conversational mood. Spreading 
out a damp copy of the daily paper, he read 
aloud extracts therefrom, interspersed with 
a running commentary of platitudes and 
moral sentiments. 

‘*Dear, dear, a severe wreck on the 
Yorkshire coast! Shocking, David, is it 
not, to think of all those poor creatures 
hurled into eternity at a moment’s notice!” 

** Yes, and doubtless many totally un- 
prepared to go!” remarked Mrs. Groser, 
placidly, spearing a sausage with her fork. 

‘*Ah! truly a terrible thought!” re- 
marked the Rev. David with his mouth 
full. ‘*Our naval and military men lead, 
I fear, not unfrequently sadly reckless and 
immoral lives.” 

‘*But they have so often such good 
hearts, and people do all they can to put 
temptations in their way!” Madge said, 
speaking very quickly and shyly. 

The Rev. David looked at her with pity 
and disapproval. He mentally divided the 
world with a hard equatorial line into two 
hemispheres, one thickly populated with 
an abundance of goats, the other sparsely, 
containing but a few sheep. He was not yet 
quite decided in mind as to which section 
Madge belonged. He feared that it might 
be the former, but as he rather disliked 
her, his uncertainty predominated over his 
grief at the possibility. 

**Ha!” said the General, spreading out 
his newspaper, and tapping it. ‘‘Ha! 
How right I was, if this is the same fel- 
low!” He read aloud—‘‘ Among other 


casualties resulting from the severe snow- 
storm, besides the many disastrous ones 
already related, we may record the dis- 
covery by some soldiers from Fort. . ., 
of the dead body of a man, presumably 
formerly in the army, which was found 
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embedded in the drifts, not a mile from the 
above-mentioned fort. Life had been ex- 
tinct some hours, and it is supposed that 
the unfortunate deceased had pawned most 
of his garments for drink, as he was found 
in a semi-nude condition. He had doubt- 
less fallen down in a heavy stupor, owing 
to the influence of alcohol, and met his 
death in the melancholy manner de- 
scribed.” 

‘*T’ve a presentiment,” continued the 
General, triumphantly, ‘‘that this will 
prove to be the same scoundrel who came 
to my back door! For he took the road 
leading up towards the Fort, you remem- 
ber ? Pawned his clothes for drink ! What 
a deplorable and disgusting end!” 

‘** But if——,” began Madge. 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Groser, ‘‘ Do not, 
I beg of you, argue with youruncle! He 
must be the best judge. He shows great 
insight into character by turning away the 
undeserving.” 

‘* Exactly !” and the General rubbed his 
hands. ‘‘ They take the bread out of the 
mouths of honest people.” 

‘‘Ah!” sighed the Rev. David. ‘‘ They 
are fit neither for the land, nor for the 
dunghill, so men cast them out.” 

He was so pleased with this quotation 
that he repeated it twice over. 

Madge pushed back her chair, and went 
over to the window. Through a mist 
that overspread her eyes she saw the 
melting snow, the ragged red blossoms, 
the hungry birds. The sun was quite 
bright now, shining upon a glittering sea, 
and the giant outlines of the ship that 
had been unable as yet to leave her 
harbour owing to the great gale. Cheer- 
ful people came out of their houses, 
hurried down the asphalt walk towards 
the town; and the sound of a distant 
military band fell upon Madge’s ear. 
She thought the while of the starving, 
shrunken man at the back gate, and 
pictured him lying dead and lonely up on 
the far white hills. 

The General rose from his chair, walked 
to the fire, and stretched ‘his hands cheer- 
fully over the blaze. Then he rang the 
bell. The brow-beaten maid responded 
to his summons. 

‘* We are ready for prayers,” said he. 

















SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 
(FROM A DEALER’S NOTEBOOK.) 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 
No. V.—THE ACCURSED GEMS. 


HE accursed gems lie sedately in 
the lowest drawer of my strong- 
room, shining from a couple of dozen of 
prim leather cases, with a light which is 
full of strange memories. I call them 
accursed because I cannot sell them; 
yet there are those with other histories, 
stones about which the fancy of romance 
has sported, and the strong hand of 
tragedy has touched with an indelible 
brand. It may be that the impulse of 
sentiment, working deep down in the 
heart of the ostensibly commercial char- 
acter, forbids me tocry some of these 
wares in the market place with any 
vigour ; it may be that the play of chance 
moves the mind of the jewel-buyer to a 
prejudice against them. In any case, 
they lie in my safe unhonoured and 
unsung—and, lacking that which Sewell 
called the ‘‘ precious balsam” of repu- 
tation, are merely so much carbon or 
mineral matter giving light to iron walls 
which give no light again. 

For the stones which have no history, 
I am not an apologist. Some day, those 
excellent people who now decry them in 
every salon where jewels are discussed, 
will give up the hope of attempting to 
buy them cheaply ; and I shall make my 
profit. Everything comes to him who 
can wait, and I am not in ahurry. As 
to the others, which have been the pivots 
of romance or serious story, they may 
well lie as they are while they serve my 
memory in the jotting down of some of 
these mysteries. 

And that they do serve it, I have 
no measure of doubt. Here, for instance, 
is a little bag of pearls and diamonds. 
It contains a black peagl from Koepang, 
so rich in silvery lustre and so perfect in 
shape that it should be worth eight 
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hundred pounds in any market in Europe ; 
a couple of pink pearls from the 
Bahamas, of fine orient yet pear-shaped 
and therefore less valuable as fashion 
dictates; five old Brazilian diamonds 
averaging two carats each; a num- 
ber of smaller diamonds for finish; and 
two great white pearls which I find at the 
very bottom of the bag. Those stones 
were bought by the late Lord Maclaren 
a month before the date announced for 
his marriage with the Hon. Christine 
King. He had intended them as his 
gift to her, a handsome and sufficient gift, 
it must be admitted, yet so did fickle 
fortune work that his very generosity was 
the indirect cause of a commotion in 
the week of the wedding, and of as pretty 
a social scandal as society has known for 
a decade. 

The matter was hushed up of course. 
For six weeks, as a wag said, it was a 
nine days’ wonder. Aged ladies discussed 
it from every point of view but could 
make nothing of it. The Society papers 
lacked enough information to lie about 
it. The principal actors held their 
tongues, and in due time the West 
forgot, for a new scandal arose, and the 
courts supplied the craving for the doubt- 
ful, which is a part of polite education 
nowadays. Yet I do not think that I 
make a boastful claim, in asserting that I 
alone beyond those immediately con- 
cerned became possessed of full know- 
ledge of the occurrence. It was to me 
first of all that Lord Maclaren related 
the history of it, and despite my advice. 
to the contrary laid it upon me that I 
should tell none in his lifetime. He is 


dead now, and the publication of the 

story will throw a light upon much that 

It may also 
3B 


is well worth investigating. 
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help me to sell the pearls—which is in- 
finitely more important as any unpre- 
judiced person will admit. 

Here then is the story. I had a 
visit from the chief actor in it to- 
wards the end of June in the year 1890. 
He came to tell me that he was to be 
married quietly in the middle of the 
following month to the Hon. Christine 
King, the very beautiful sister of Lord 
Cantiliffe. She was then staying at the old 
family place at St. Peters, in Kent ; and 
she wished to avoid a public wedding in 
view of the recent death of her sister, 
whose beauty was no less remarkable than 
her own. Maclaren’s visit was but the 
prelude to the purchase of a present, and 





LORD MACLAREN, 


the business was made the easier since he 
had the simplest notions as to his require- 
ments. He had recently come from 
America—without a wife mirabile dictu— 
and there had seen a curious anchor 
bracelet. The wristband of this bauble 
was formed of a plain gold cable, the 
anchor itself of pearls and diamonds ; the 
shackle consisted of a small circle of 
brilliants ; the shaft had a pink pearl at 
either end; the shank had a black pearl 
at the foot of it, and the flukes were of 
white pearls with small diamonds round 
them. I found it to be rather a vulgar 
ornament ; but his heart was set on having 
it, and it chanced that I had the very 
pearls necessary. I told him that I would 
make him a model, and send it down to 
his hotel at Ramsgate within a week; 
and that, if he then thought the jewel to 
be over showy, we could refashion it. He 
left much pleased, returning by the Gran- 


ville express to Kent ; and within the week 
he had the model; and I received his 
instructions to proceed with the work. 

It is necessary, I think, to say a word 
here about this curious character. At 
the time I knew him, Maclaren was a 
man in his fortieth year, though he looked 
older. He was once vulgarly described 
in a club smoking-room as being ‘all hair 
and teeth,” like a buzzard ; and his best 
friend could not have ranked him with the 
handsome. Yet the women liked him— 
perhaps because it was a tradition that 
he made love to every pretty girl in town ; 
and it was surprising beyond belief that 
he reached his fortieth year, and remained 
single. When he went to America in 
1888, the whole of the prophets gave him 
six months of celibacy ; but he cheated 
them, and returned withouta wife. True, 
a copy of an American society paper was 
passed round the club, where the men 
learnt with surprise that New York had 
believed this elderly Don Juan to be 
engaged to Evelyn Lenox ‘‘ the lady of the 
unlimited dollars,” as young Barisbroke 
of the Bachelors’ called her ; and had been 
very indignant when he took passage by 
the Zeutonic and left her people to face the 
titters of atriumphant rivalry. But for all 
thet he was not married, and could afford to 
laugh at the malignant scribes who made 
couplets of his supposed amatory adven- 
tures in Boston, and dedicated sonnets of 
apology ‘‘ pro amore mea” to E— L— and 
the marrying mothers of New York gener- 
ally. Such a man cared little for the threats 
of this young lady’s brother, or for the 
common rumour that she was the most 
dashing girl in New York city, and would 
make things unpleasant for him. He 
had twenty thousand a year, and for 
Jiancée, one of the prettiest roses in the 
whole garden of Kent. What harm then 
could a broker’s daughter, three thousand 
miles away do to him? or how mar his 
happiness ? 

But I am anticipating, and must hark 
back to the anchor with the flukes of 
pearl. I sent the model down on Wednes- 
day ; on the Friday morning I received the 
order to proceed withthe work. Early on 
the following Monday, as I read my paper 
in a cab on the way to Bond-street, I saw 
a tremendous headline which announced 
the ‘‘sudden and mysterious disappear- 
ance of Lord Maclaren.” The report said 
that he had left his hotel on the Saturday 
afternoon to walk, as the supposition went, 
to St. Peters. But he had never reached 
Lord Cantiliffe’s house; and although 
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search had been made by the police and 
by special coast-guard parties, no trace 
of him had been found. I need scarcely 
say that the murder theory was set up at 
once. Clever men from town came down 
to wag their heads with stupid men from 
Canterbury, and to discuss the ‘only 
possible theory,” of which there were a 
dozen or more. The police arrested all 
the drunken men within a radius of ten 
miles, and looked for bloodstains on their 
coats. The Hon. Christine King was 
spoken of as ‘‘distracted,” which was 
possible ; and the family of the missing 
nobleman as ‘‘ plunged into the most pro- 
found grief.” Nor, as an_ eloquent 
special reporter in his best mood ex- 
plained, was this supposed tragedy made 
less painful by the knowledge that the 
unhappy victim of accident or of murder 
was to have been married within the 
month. 

For a whole week the press had no 
other topic ; the police telegraphed to all 
the capitals; a reward of a thousand 
pounds was offered for knowledge of 
Lord Maclaren, ‘‘ last seen upon the East 
Cliff at Ramsgate at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of Saturday, the fifth of July.” 
A hundred tongues gave you the exact 
details of an imagined assassination ; ten 
times that number—and these tongues 
chiefly feminine—told you that he had 
shirked the marriage upon its very 
threshold. But the mystery remained 
unexplained—and as the day for the 
wedding drew near, the excitement 
amongst a section of society rose to fever 
heat. Had the body been found? had 
the detectives a clue? were the strange 
hints—implying that the missing man had 
quarrelled with his fiance's brother, and 
thrown a glass of wine in his face; that 
he had a wife in Algiers; that he was 
married a year ago at Cyprus; that he 
was bankrupt—merely the fable of mali- 
cious tongues, or had they that germ of 
truth from which so vast a disease of 
scandal can grow? I made no pretence 
to answer the questions—but they in- 
terested me and I watched for the develop- 
ment of the story with the keenness of a 
hardened novel reader. 

The day fixed for the wedding now 
drew near, and when the bridegroom did 
not appear, the vulgar, who do not 
believe scandals though they like to hear 
them, declared that the murder theory 
was true beyond question. The rest said 
that he was either bankrupt or bigamist 
—and having consoled themselves with 
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the reflection, they let the matter go. It 
is likely that I should have done 
the same had I not enjoyed a 
solution of the mystery, which came 
to me unsought and accidentally. Ona 
day near to that fixed for the wedding I 
was at Victoria Station atout eight 
o’clock in the evening when I ran full 
upon the missing nobleman; and for 
some while stood speechless with aston- 
ishment at the sight of him. His beard 
was longer than ever, recalling the 
traditions of Killingworthe or of Johann 
Mayo; his Dundreary whiskers were 
shaggy and unkempt; he was very pale 
in the face, and wore a little yachting 
cap and a blue serge suit which begarbed 
him ridiculously. He had no luggage 
with him, not even a valise ; and his first 
remark was given in the voice of a man 
afraid, and in a measure broken. 

‘* Ah, Sutton, that’s you, is it?” he 
cried. ‘I’m glad to see you, by Jove; 
have you such a thing as half-a-crown in 
your pocket ?” 

I offered him half-a-sovereign still say- 
ing nothing ; but he continued rapidly— 

** You’ve heard all about it, of course 
—what are they saying here now? do 
they think I’m a dead man, eh ?—but I 
won’t face them yet. Upon my life, I 
dare not seea soul. Come with me toan 
hotel, there’s a good fellow—but let’s 
have a cognac first ; I’m shivering like a 
child with a fever?” 

I gave him some brandy at a bar, and 
after that we took a four-wheeled cab— 
he insisting on the privacy—and drove toa 
private hotel in Cecil-street, Strand. They 
did not know him there, and I engaged a 
room for him and ordered dinner, taking 
these things upon myself since he was as 
helpless as a babe. After the meal he 
seemed somewhat better, and I tele- 
graphed to Ramsgate for his man, though 
it was impossible that the fellow could be 
with him until the following morning. In 
the meantime, I found myself doing 
valet’s work for him—but I had his story ; 
and although it was not until some months 
later that another supplied some of the 
missing links in it, he telling me the 
barest outline, I will set it down here 
plainly as a narrative, and without any of 
those ‘‘ says I’s” and “‘ says he’s,” which 
were the particular abomination of 


Defoe, as they have been of many since 
his day. 

The complete explanation of this mys- 
tery was one, I think, to astonish most 
It was so utterly unlooked for, 
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people. 
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that I was led at the first hearing 
to believe the narrator insane. He 
told me that at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of July 5th, he had left his 
hotel on- the East Cliff at Ramsgate—the 
day being glorious, and a full sun playing 
upon the Channel and many ships—and 
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had determined to. walk’ over to St. 
Peters, where his fiance expected him to a 
tennis-party. With this intention, he 
struck along the cliff towards Broadstairs, 
but had gone only a few paces, when a 
seaman stopped him, and touching his hat 
respectfully, said that he had a message 
for him. 

‘* Well, my man, what is it ?” Maclaren 
asked—lI had the dialogue from the sea- 
man himself—being in a hurry as those 
who walk the ways of love usually are. 












y te or 
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‘‘ WELL, MY MAN, WHAT IS IT?” MACLAREN ASKED. 
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‘* My respects to your honour,” replied 
the fellow, ‘‘but the ketch Bowery, 
moored off the pier-head, ’ud be glad to 
see your honour if convenient, and if not, 
may be to-morrow ?” 

‘““What the devil does the man 
mean?” cried his lordship, but the sea- 
man plucking up 
courage,  con- 
tinued— 

“* An old friend 
of your honour’s 
for sure he is, 
my guvner, 
Abraham _ Bur- 
row, what you 
had the acquaint- 
ance of in New 
York city.” 

‘Well, and 
why can’t he 
come ashore? I 
remember the 
man _ perfectly— 
I have every 
cause to”—a 
true remark since 
Abraham Burrow 
then owed the 
speaker some 
two thousand 
pounds ; and had 
shown no unprin- 
cipled desire to 
pay it. 

‘*The fact is, 
my _ lordship,” 
replied the sea- 
man, whose vo- 
cabulary was 
American and 
strange, ‘* the 
fact is he’s tidy 
sick, on his beam 
ends, I guess 
with brounchitis 


detaining you 
not as long as 
a bosun’s whistle if you’ll go aboard and 
be easin’ of him.” 

Now, although this comparatively 
juvenile lover was in a mighty hurry to 
get to St. Peters, there was yet a power- 
ful financial motive to send: him to the 
ship. He had done business with this 
Abraham Burrow in America; the man 
had—we won’t say swindled—but been 
smart enough there to relieve him of a 
couple of thousand pounds. To hope for 


the recovery of such a sum_ seemed 
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as childish as a sigh for the moon. 
Maclaren had not seen Burrow for twelve 
months, and did not know a moment 
before this meeting, whether he were 
alive or dead. Yet here he was in a 
yacht off Ramsgate harbour, desiring to 
see his creditor, and to see him imme- 
diately. The latter reflected that such a 
visit would not occupy half-an-hour of his 
time, that it might lead to the recovery of 
some part of the money, that he could 
makehis excuses to the pretty girl awaiting 
him—in short, he went with the seaman ; 
and in a quarter of an hour, he stepped on 
board an exceedingly well-kept yacht, 
which lay beyond the buoy over against 
the East Pier; and all his trouble began. 

The craft, as I have said, was ketch 
rigged, and must have been of seventy 
tons or more. There was a good square 
saloon aft, and a couple of tiny cabins, 
the one amidships, the other at the poop. 
When Lord Maclaren went aboard, three 
seamen and a boy were the occupants of 
the deck; but a King Charles terrier 
barked at the top of the companion ; 
and a steward came presently and 
asked the visitor to go below. He 
descended to the saloon at this; but the 
sick man, they told him, lay in the fore 
cabin ; and thither he followed his very 
obsequious guide. 

I had the accounts of this episode and 
of much that follows from two sources, 
one a man I met in New York last 
summer, the other, the victim of the 
singularly American conspiracy. Lord 
Maclaren’s account was simple—‘‘ As 
there’s a heaven above me, Sutton,” said 
he, *‘I’d no sooner put my foot in the 
hole when the door was slammed behind 
me, and bolted like a prison gate.” The 
American said, ‘‘ I guess the old boy had 
hardly walked right in, before they’d 
hitched up the latch, and he was shouting 
glory. Then the skipper let the sheets 
go—for the ketch was only lying-to, and 
in ten minutes he was standing out down 
Channel. But you never heard such a 
noise as there was below inall your days. 
Talk about a sheet and pillow-case party 
in an insane asylum, that’s no word for 
it.” 

The fact that the ‘‘illustrious noble- 
man,” as the penny society papers called 
him, was trapped admitted of no question. 
He realised it himself in a few moments, 
and sat down to wonder, ‘‘ who and why 
the devil, &c.,” in five languages. I need 
scarcely say that the thing was an utter 
and inexplicable mystery to him. He 
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thought at first that robbery was the 
motive, for he had the model of the brace- 
let upon him ; and as he sat alone in the 
cabin he really feared personal violence. 
He told me that he waited to see the door 
open and a villain enter, armed with Colt 
or knuckleduster, after the traditiona! 
Adelphian mood; but a couple of hours 
passed and no one came, and after that 
the only interruption to his meditation 
was the steward’s knock upon the cabin 
door, and his polite desire to know 
‘*Will my lord take tea?” ‘‘My lord” 
told him to carry his tea to a lati- 
tude where high temperatures prevail, 
and after that, continued to kick lustily 
at the door, and to make original obser- 
vations upon the owner of the yacht, and 
upon her crew until the light failed. Yet 
no one heeded him; and when it was 
dark the roll of the yacht to the seas, 
made him sure that they stood well out, 
and were beating with a stiff-breeze. 
Unto this point, temper had dominated 
him; but now a quiet yet very deep 
alarm took its place. He began to ask 
himself more seriously, if his position 
were not one of great danger, if he had 
not to face some mysterious but very 
daring enemy—even, if he were like to 
come out of the adventure with his life? 
Yet his mind could not bring to his re- 
collection any deed that had merited 
vindictive anger on the part of another, nor 
was he a blamable man as the world goes. 
He paid his debts—every three years; 
he was amongst the governors of five 
fashionable charities, and the only scan- 
dalous case which concerned him was 
arranged between the lawyers on the 
eve of its coming into court. The matrons 
told you that he wasa ‘‘ dear delightful 
rogue”; the men said that he was, ‘‘a 
cunning old dog”; and between them 
agreed that he had read the command- 
ments at least. Possibly, however, those 
hours of solitude in the cabin, compelled 
him to think rather of his vices than of his 
virtues—and it may be that the fear was 
so much the more real as his shortcomings 
were secret. Be that as it may, he 
assured me that he had never suffered so 
much as he did during that strange im- 
prisonment, and that he cried almost 
with delight when the door of the cabin 
opened, and he saw the table of the saloon 
set for dinner, and light falling upon it 
from a handsome lamp below the sky- 
light. During one delicious moment he 


thought himself the victim of a well- 
meaning practical joker—the next his 
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limbs went limp as cloth, and he sank 
upon a cushioned seat with a groan which 
which must have been heard by the men 
above. 

This scene has been so faithfully de- 
scribed to me that I can see it as clearly 
as though I myself stood amongst the 


_ 


‘*’D NO SOONER PUT MY FOOT IN THE HOLE WHEN THE DOOR 


WAS SLAMMED BEHIND ME.” 


players. On the one hand, a pretty little 
American girl with hands clasped, and 
malicious laughter about her rosy mouth ; 

on the other, a shrinking, craven, abject 
shadow of a man, cowering upon the 
cushions of the sofa, in blank astonish- 
ment, and hiding his view of her 
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with bony fingers. At a glance you 
would have said that the girl was not 
twenty—but she was twenty-three, the 
picture of youth with the colour of the 
sea-health upon her cheeks, the spray of 
the sea-foam glistening in her rich brown 
hair. She had upon her head a little hat 
xs : of straw posed daintily ; 
> her dress was of white 
serge with a scarf of 
yacht-club colours at 
the throat ; but her feet 
were the tiniest in the 
world, and the brown 
shoes which hid them 
not unfit for an artist’s 
model. And as she stood 
laughing at the man 
who had become her 
guest upon the yacht, 
her attitude would have 
made the fortune of 
half the painters in 
Hampstead. The two 
faced each other thus 
silently for a few 
minutes, but she was 
the first to speak, her 
voice overflowing with 
rippling laughter. 

** Well,” she said, ‘‘I 
call this real good of 
you, my lord ; to come 
on my yacht—when 
you were just off to the 
other girl—and your 
wedding’s fixed for the 
eighteenth of July. My 
word, you’re the kind- 
est-hearted man _ in 
Europe.” 

He looked up at her, 
some shame marked in 
his eyes, and he said, 

‘Evelyn, I—I — 
never thought it was 
you!” 

‘*Then how pleased 
you must be. Oh, I’m 
right glad, I tell you; 
I’m—I’m just as pleased 
as you are. To think 
that we’ve never met 
since you left N’York 
in such a flurry that you hadh’t time even 
to send me a line—but, of course, you 
men are so busy and so smart that girls 
don’t count, and I knew you were just dy- 
ing to see me, and I sent the boat off 
saying it was old Burrow—how you love 
Burrow !—and here you are, my word!” 
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She spoke labouring under a heavy 
excitement so that her sentences flowed 


over one another. But he could scarce 
find a coherent word, and began to tremble 
as she went on— 

‘* You'll stay awhile, of course, and— 
why, you’re as pale as spectres, I guess. 
Now if you look like that I shall begin to 
think that we’re not the old friends we 
were in N’York a year ago; and walk 
right up stairs toArthur. You remember 
my brother Arthur, of course you do. 


- He was your particular friend, wasn’t he ? 
y 


—but how you boys quarrel. They really 
told me two months ago in the city, that 
Arthur was going in the shooting business 
with you. Fancy that now, and at your 
age.” 

This sentence revealed what was lack- 
ing in the character of the girl ; it showed 
that malicious, if rather low and vulgar, 
cunning which prompted the whole of this 
adventure, and it betrayed a revenge 
which was worthy of a Frenchwoman. 
Maclaren had but to hear the harsh ring 
of the voice to know that the girl who 
had threatened him months ago in New 
York had met her opportunity, and that 
she would use it to the last possibility. 
Every word that she uttered with such mean- 
ing vehemence cut him like a knife; his 
hair glistened with the drops of perspira- 
tion upon it; his right hand was passed 
over his forehead as though some heat 
was tormenting his brain. And as her 
voice rose shrilly, only to be modulated 
to the pretence of suavity again, he 
blurted out— 

‘* Evelyn, what are you going to do?” 

‘*I—my dear Lord Maclaren—I am 
entirely in your hands ; you are my guest, 
I reckon, and even in America we have 
some idea of what that means. Now, 
would you like to play cards after dinner, 
or shall we have a little music ?” 

The steward entered the cabin at this 
moment, and the conversation being 
interrupted, Maclaren chanced to see 
that the companion was free. A_ wild 
idea of appealing to the captain of 
the yacht came to him, and he made a 
sudden move to mount the ladder. He 
had but taken a couple of steps, however, 
when a lusty young fellow, perhaps of 
twenty-five years of age, barred the 
passage, and pushed him with some 
roughness into the cabin again. The 
man closed the long panelled door be- 
hind him; and then addressed the un- 
willing guest. 

‘*Ah, Maclaren, so that’s you—devilish 


good of you to come aboard, I must 
say.” 

The new-comer was Evelyn Lenox’s 
brother, the owner of the ketch Bowery. 
He acted his part in the comedy with more 
skill than his sister, having less personal 
interest in it; indeed, amusement seemed 
rather to hold him than earnestness. It 
was perfectly clear to Maclaren, how- 
ever, that he would stand no nonsense; 
and seeing that a further exhibition of 
feeling would not help him one jot, the 
unhappy prisoner succumbed. When the 
dinner was put upon the table, he found 
himself sitting down to it mechanically, 
and as one inadream. It was an excel- 
lent meal to come from a galley, and it 
was made more appetising by the wit and 
sparkle of the girl who presided, and who 
acted her vé/e to such perfection. She 
seemed to have forgotten her anger, and 
cloaked her malice with consummate 
art. She was a well-schooled flirt—and 
her victim consoled himself with the 
thought, ‘‘ They will put me ashore in the 
morning, and I can make atale.” By ten 
o'clock, he found himself laughing over a 
glass of whisky and soda. By eleven he 
was dreaming that he stood at the altar 
in the church of St. Peters, and that two 
brides walked up the aisle together. 

* . * 7. «€ « 

The next picture that I have to show 
you of Maclaren is one which I am able 
to sketch from a full report of certain 
events happening on the evening of 
his wedding day. The yacht lay becalmed 
some way out in the bay of the Somme ; 
tke sea had the lustre of a mirror, golden 
with a flawless sheen of brilliant light 
which carried the dark shadows of smack- 
hulls and flapping lug-sails. There was 
hardly a capful of wind, scarce an inter- 
mittent breath of breeze from the land ; 
and the crew of the Bowery lay about the 
deck smoking with rightec.s- vigour, as 
they netted or stitched, or indulged in 
those seemingly useless occupations 
which are the delight of sailors. Often, 
however, they stayed their work to listen 
to the rise and fall of sounds in the saloon 
aft; and once, when Maclaren’s voice 
was heard almost in a scream, one of 
them, squirting his tobacco juice over the 
bulwarks, made the sapient remark, 


‘* Well, the old cove’s dander is riz now, 
anyway.” 

The scene below was played vigorously. 
Evelyn Lenox sat upon the sofa, her arms 
resting upon the cabin table, her bright 
face positively alight with triumph. Mac- 





‘‘anH, MACLAREN, SO THAT'S YOU—DEVILISH GOOD OF YOU TO COME ABOARD, I MUST SAY.” 
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laren stood before her with clenched 


hands and gnashing teeth. Arthur, the 
brother, was smoking a pipe, and pre- 
tending to read a newspaper, leaving the 
conversation to his guest, who had no 
lack of words. 

‘“*Good God, Evelyn,” he said, ‘‘ you 
cannot mean to keep me here any longer 
—to-morrow’s my wedding day!” 

She answered him very slowly. 

‘How interesting! I remember the 
time not so long ago when my wedding 
day was fixed—and postponed.” 

He did not heed the rebuke but con- 
tinued cravenly— 

‘* You do not seem to understand that 
your brother and yourself have perpetrated 
upon me an outrage which will make you 
detested in every country in Europe. 
Great Heaven ! the whole town will laugh 
at me, I sha’n’t have a friend in the place ; 
I shall be cut at every club as I’m a living 
man.” 

The girl listened to him, her eyes 
sparkling with the excitement of it. 
‘* Did you never stop to think,” said she, 
‘‘when you left America like the coward 
you were, that people would laugh at me, 

-too, and I should never be able to look 
my friends in the face again? Why, 
even in the newspapers they held me 
up to ridicule when my heart was break- 
ing. You speak of suffering, well I have 
suffered.” 

Her mood changed, as 
of women does so suddenly. The 
feminine instinct warred against the 
actress, and prevailed. She burst out 
weeping hysterically, buried her head in 
her arms—and a painful.silence fell on 
the man. He seemed to wait for her to 
speak ; but when she did so, anger had 
succeeded, and she rose from her place 
and stamped her foot, while rage seemed 
to vibrate in her nerves. 

‘* Why do I waste my time on you,” 
she cried, ‘‘you who are not worth an 
honest thought ? Pshaw, Lord Maclaren, 
illustrious nobleman and great sports- 
man,”—she was quoting from an 
American paper—‘‘ go and tell them that 
for ten days you have humbled yourself 
to me, and have begged my pity on your 
knees. Go and tell them that my 
crew have held their sides when the 
parts have been changed, and you have 
been the woman. Oh, they shall know, 
don’t mistake that; your wife shall read 
it on her wedding tour. I will send it to 
her myself, I, who have brought the 
laugh to my side now, scion of a noble 


the mood 
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house. Go, and take the recollection of 
your picnic here, as the best present I 
can give to you.” 

I was told that Maclaren looked at her 
for some moments in profound astonish- 
ment when she poirted to the cabin door. 
Then, without a word, he went on deck 
to find the yacht’s boat manned, and 
waiting for him. He said himself that 
many emotions filled him as he stepped 
off the yacht—anger at the outrage, desire 
for revenge, but chiefly the emotion of the 
thought, Was there time to reach St. 
Peters for the wedding ceremony? He 
did not doubt that lies would save him 
from the American woman, if things so 
happened that he could reach England by 
the morning of the next day. But could 
he ? Where was he? Where was he to be 
put ashore? Heasked the men at the oars 
these questions in a breath, standing up 
for one moment as the boat pushed off to. 
shake his fist at the yacht, and cry, ‘‘ D—n 
you all!” But the answer that he got did 
not reassure him. He was to be put 
ashore, the seaman said, at Crotoy, the 
little town on a tongue of land in the bay 
of the Somme. There was a steamer 
thence once a day to Saint Valery from 
which point he could reach Boulogne by 
rail. He realised in a moment that all his 
hope depended on catching the steamer. 
If she had not sailed, he would arrive 
at Boulogne before sunset—and, if need 
were, could get across by the night mail 
and a special train from Folkestone. 
But, if she had sailed! This possibility 
he dared not contemplate. 

The men were now rowing rapidly 
towards the shore whose sandy dunes 
and flat outline, were becoming marked 
above the sea-line. The yacht lay far 
out, drifting on a glassy mirror of water ; 
the sun was sinking with great play of 
yellow-and red fire in the arc of the west. 
Maclaren had then, however, no thought 
for Nature’s pictures, or for sea-scapes. 
One burning anxiety alone troubled him— 
had the steamer sailed? He offered the 
men ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred pounds 
if they would catch her. The remark of 
one of them that she left on the top of the 
tide, begot in him a mad eagerness to 
learn the hour of high-water ; but none of 
those with him could remember it. He 
found himself swaying his body in rhythm 
with the oars as coxswains do ; or standing 
up to look at the white houses shore- 
wards. Another half hour’s rowing 


brought him a sight of the pier; he 
shouted out with a laugh, that might have 
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come from a jackal, when he saw that 
the steamer was moored against it—and 
that smoke was pouring heavily from her 
funnels. 

“Men,” he sa‘, ‘ if you catch that 
boat, I'll give you two hundred and fifty 
pounds!” and later on their lethargy 
moved him to such disjointed exclamations 
as ‘‘For the love of heaven, get on to 
it!” Now then, a little stronger—fine 
fellows, all of you—a marriage depends 
upon this.” ‘I'll give you a gold watch 


currents was then not half a mile away ; 
but a bell was ringing on the pier, and 
there was all the hurry and the press 
known in ‘‘one packet” or “one train” 
towns. Those who had much to do, did it 
slowly that they might enjoy leisure to 
blow whistles or to shout ; those who had 
little, atoned by great displays of in- 
effective activity. Some ran wildly to and 
fro near the steamer; others bawled in- 
comprehensible ejaculations, and incited 
both those who were to leave by the ship, 





‘*MEN,” HE SAID, ‘‘ IF YOU CATCH THAT BOAT, I'LL GIVE YOU TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS.” 


” 


apiece as I’m alive.” ‘‘ By —, she’s mov- 
ing—no, she isn’t, there’s time yet, if 
you'll put your backs on to it—time, time 
—oh lord, what a crawl, what a cursed 
crawl!” 

If one had peered into the faces of the 
yachtsmen critically, one might have 
detected the ripples of smirks about their 
lips; but Maclaren could not take his 
eyes away from the steamer, and the im- 
port of the suppressed amusement was 
lost upon him. The little town of Crotoy, 
with the garish éadlissement des bains, the 
picturesque church, and the time-wrecked 
ramparts escarped by the ceaseless play of 


and those who were not, to hurry or they 
would be late. Presently, the little 
passenger-steamer whistled with a hoarse 
and lowing shriek, and cast foam behind 
her wheels. Maclaren observed the 
motion, and cried out as a man in pain, 
waving his arms wildly. Those on shore 
mistook as much as they could see of his 
surprising signals, for a parting salute to 
the vessel ; and she left ten minutes after 
her time—without him. 

He was hot from the battle of excite- 
ment, rivulets of perspiration trickling 
upon his face; but he had breath to 
curse the crew of the yacht’s boat for 
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until the evening of the day which had 
been fixed for the ceremony. So the 
presents were returned—and I kept the 
pearls which were to have made the 


five minutes when he stepped ashore ; 
and the request of the coxswain to drink 
his health stirred up uncounted gifts 
for oath-making within him. In a quarter 
of an hour he was raving about the town 
of Crotoy, threatening to do himself injury 
if a boat were not forthcoming to carry 
him to Saint Valery, whence he could 
get train to Boulogne. But the day was 
nigh gone, and the local seamen were at 
their homes. Few cared for his commis- 
sion—and the man who took it ultimately 
set him down just twenty minutes after 


the last train had left. 
* * * * * * 


The accounts given in the society 
papers for the abandonment of the 
wedding between Lord Maclaren and the 
Hon. Christine King were many. The 
true one is found in the simple statement 
that his Lordship did not reach England 


famous anchor bracelet. And when I 
think the matter over, I cannot wonder 
at Maclaren’s hatred of them, or of his 
wish that I should burn them. 

** Sutton,” he said, ‘‘I was more than 
afool. I ought to have remembered that 
Evelyn Lenox was with me when I saw 
the piece of stuff similar to that I wanted 
you to make. Why, I got the very notion of 
it from her, and it was only when one of 
your idiots let a society journalist know 
what you were doing for me that she 
heard of the marriage, and of my being 
at Ramsgate.” 

But the rest of his remarks were 
purely personal. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A LONDON 





OMNIBUS. 


By FRED T. JANE. 


6 NGEL, Stoke Newington, ’Igate— 
Hangel, Hangel,” roared a ’bus 
conductor in a voice that would have 
made the fortune of a Trafalgar Square 
orator. 
‘*Do you go to the Angel?” inquired 





A CONDUCTOR 


an old lady of the type these busmen 
know all too well. 

‘“*Yes ’um—Angel. Any more for the 
Angel, Hangel, Angel!” 

‘** Conductor,” said the same old party, 
‘‘are you quite sure you go to the 
Angel ?” 

‘* Well, mum,” came the answer,” it’s 
writ all over the ’bus, and I’ve been callin’ 
it for the last ’arf hour, so I Jdelieve we 
do ; but I’ll arsk a policeman if you like.” 

The trodden worm had turned; but 
how very gently. 

And yet they class the conductor under 
the head of unskilled labour—a 
man who must be born, not made 
~—he must be dead to all sensi- 
tiveness and feeling. Study 
his back on a muddy day, and 
you will see it covered with 
innumerable dark spots; each 
of these represents a dig from 
the umbrella point of a female 
rider who has wanted to alight ! 

The Angel incident, recorded 
above, first drew my attention 
to what may be termed the 
hidden side of bus traffic. All 





of us are familiar with the bus itself, and 
most of us know how to distinguish the 
particular vehicle we want to travel in, 
but our knowledge ends here; we only 
know that it comes from somewhere and 
goes on to somewhere. On the fare 
board inside are names of places it passes 
on its journey, but to most people they 
are names only. Queen of England, 
Windsor Castle, World’s End, Weavers’ 
Arms, Sands End, Crooked Billet, and a 
host of other unknown spots confront us 
on the fare boards of differentconveyances, 
and we fall to wondering in a dim sort 
of way whether Windsor Castle is the 
Windsor, or merely a ‘‘pub” of that 
name, and if Sands End is where hen- 
pecked Johnnie Sands enacted the 
historical scene with Mrs. S., until by and 
by the places get enshrined in our 
memories with a good substantial halo of 
romance around them. To systematically 
visit all these localities would be almost 
impossible; the buses of the London 
General Omnibus Company alone pass 








THE CONDUCTOR’S BACK ON A WET DAY. 
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along no less than sixty-seven different 
routes. Besides this company, which by the 
way owns 1,037 buses, 10,000 horses, and 
employs 4,000 men, 
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there is the Road 
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THE ‘* WEAVERS’ ARMS,” LONDON, N. 


Car Company with 310 buses, 3,248 
horses, and 1,523 men to manage them ; 
Tilling’s, Andrew’s “Star” Buses, the 
**John Bull,” Bus Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion, Railway Buses, and legions of 
‘*pirate”’ buses and private enterprises. 
In addition to these come numerous trams 
(which are but buses running on rails), 
halfpenny buses, and one-horse trams. 
Most people have noticed the huge 
umbrella that marks the Metropolitan 
Railway’s vehicles, the more modest star 
of the District Railway, or the flag of the 
Road Cars, and the broom sported some 
short while since by the strikers from the 
L.G.O.C.L.—unfortunately suggestive of 
a similar emblem hoisted by the Dutch 


admiral Van Tromp, and equally short- ° 


lived. The ‘‘ London General” have no 
distinguishing mark save the inscription 
of the Company’s name, which is of great 
benefit to ‘‘ pirates,” who imitate it near 
enough to deceive all save the most 
observant. ‘*‘ London General Post Office” 
is the usual beginning, and so they capture 
the country cousin who has been directed 
to get a ‘‘London General”; and the 
sequel thereof usually consists of double 
fares, or else just after paying to go to 
some distant destination he finds that the 
bus ‘‘ don’t go no further this ’ere jerney.” 
The law has taken to interfering in this 
last case, but the difficulty has been got 
over before now by a wheel that goes 
wrong—afterthe fares have been collected. 
This necessitates stoppage, the passengers 


tired of waiting get into another bus, and 
then the programme is re-enacted. In 
the case of the double-fare buses, 
grumblers are referred to the fare board, 
where they note that what looks like 
Piccadilly to Oxford Circus, 1¢., is really 
a big black 1 with a gray 2 painted 
over it. Some pirate conductors go so 
far as to wear a strap and bag in imita- 
tion of the bell punch and ticket-roll of 
the Companies’ buses. 

All buses not belonging to the well 
known companies are known as ‘‘ pirates,” 
but it is only fair to state that many of 
them make merely the regulation charge. 
A propos of pirates, I once overheard a 
dear old lady remark to a friend as she 
gazed at a ‘*‘ Road Car” with a somewhat 
ancient flag, ‘‘ Now you mustn’t get into 
that bus, it’s a ‘ pirate’; don’t you see the 
black flag /” and forthwith they got into a 
‘* London General Post Office, etc.,” that 
was following astern. 

The pirate conductor is usually, as his 
name would imply, a scowling and 
bearded bully, and old ladies never prog 
him in the back ; in return for which he'll 
book them to all parts of London, and 
both ways at once. 

A conductor's life cannot be a happy 
one ; his notion of heaven is probably a 
place where no women are! This un- 
gallant idea is fostered by the way in 
which three women living next door to 
each other will each stop the conveyance 
at her own door, utterly regardless of the 
unfortunate horses, which would prob- 











STAMFORD BROOK, BUS HEADQUARTERS, ‘“ 
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ably last eight years instead of five if 
men were the only passengers. Men are 
of course better able to jump in and out 
of a moving bus ; but, apart from all this, 
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‘* THE HELEFANT AN’ CAWSLE.” 


it is a melancholy fact that they are the 
sex who show the most consideration, 
despite the fact that the great majority of 
members of the R.S.P.C.A. are women. 

A very mysogynistic conductor recently 
gave me some of his experiences with 
women passengers. They ranged from 
the excitable female, who 


having forgotten her 

purse (as usual) wants to rs 

ride on the credit system, 24 

down to the lady, who Tp 
N 


finding she has got into a E+ 
bus going in the wrong 
direction threatens to call 
the police unless it turns 
round and drives her way. 
He dwelt sorrowfully on 
one carrying an umbrella 
and sunshade, whose first 
act on boarding is to hurl 
them violently to the other 
end of the bus, leaving 
him to settle with damaged 
passengers; and he said 
grievous things of another 
who had stopped the bus 
and sent him to ask the 
price of some _ dress 
material displayed in a 
shop window! He had 
many more tales, but I 
forbear. 








Certain parts of London are centres 
from which bus and tram traffic radiates, 
and the ‘‘ Helefant an’ Cawsle” in South 
London is perhaps the principal of these, 
six roads, each with its service of bus or 
tram, meeting there. The ‘‘ Elephant” 
itself is an ordinary enough public-house, 
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THE CROOKED BILLET, UPPER CLAPTON. 


pleasantly situated in a square well 
strewn with cabbage stumps, and sur- 
rounded with fish stalls; and not very 
far off is the now historical Old Kent 
Road. Next in importance come the 
‘* Angeli,” Islington; Charing Cross; 
Piccadilly Circus; and other spots too 
well known to need either illustration or 
description. 

Hammersmith Broadway ; the ‘‘ Wea- 
vers’ Arms ;” King’s Cross; the ‘* Salis- 
bury ;” these, and many others, have 
their meed of buses. The ‘‘ Salisbury ” 
is a great starting place for Road Cars, 
and likely enough inspired the 

“Is ab ille, heres ago, 
Fortibus es in aro” 


that we have most of us puzzled over in 
our school days. Places like the ‘‘ Queen 
of England” and the “‘ Crooked Billet ” 
represent the Ultima Thule of bus traffic, 
and adjacent to them are sheds and stables 
belonging as a rule to the ubiquitous 
L.G.O.C.L. Beyond these points trams 
connect with the outlying suburbs. 

The ‘‘ Crooked Billet” in Upper Clap- 
ton is a strange sort of place altogether, 
a passenger between it and the ‘‘ Weavers’ 
Arms” being sorare that the outward bound 
one asking for a ticket for ‘‘ all the way” 
is never booked beyond the latter place. 
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There is a good deal of rivalry 
between the different companies, 
factories and _ stables being 
jealously guarded, and races 
between their ’buses.are common 
scenes. Sometimes these ter- 
minate disastrously for all con- 
cerned, and woe betide the 
crawling ‘‘growler” that does 
not get out of the way. Steer- 
ing these huge vehicles, the 
‘‘ironclads of the streets,” is 
always difficult, but the ‘ rule” 
simplifies it— 

“The rule of the road—make way 
for the bigger, 

But as for the small, why, we 

don’t care a jigger.” 


Occasionally, when a _ bus 
starts on a new route, a rival 
appears and tries to drive it 
off by competition. Two blue 
ones have for some time been 
running between King’s Cross 
and Camberwell, each ever trying 
to get ahead of the other ; and as 
along every portion of the route 
at least three other lines of 
omnibuses are running, some- 
body must be losing money, for to 
start and keep a bus going costs a 
good deal more than most people are 





‘URRY UP, GUV NER.” 
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aware of, and the profits are apt to 
become a deficit on most roads unless 
the price of horses’ keep is low. 

Another sort of bus race is that of the 
passenger who, getting to the corner just 
after the thing has started, tears down 
the street amidst the cheering of small 
boys, and the encouraging ‘‘’Urry up, 
guv’ner,” of the conductor. Passengers 
are always very persevering in their efforts 
to save time by attempting to catch the 
conveyance ahead of the one they could 
easily reach; and I remember seeing a 
man rush some hundred yards up Holborn 
aftera bus. Near the Tottenham Court 
Road he caught it. ‘* Marble Arch,” he 
gasped, as he stumbled into the con- 
ductor’s arms. ‘‘ No, Piccadilly Circus ; 
yours is the one you’ve been running 
away from,” came the answer wrapped in 
a sardonic smile. The last tram or bus 
is always a scene of excitement; there is 
a mad rush of passen- 
gers to fill the empty 
seats — commonly 
enough there is room 
for them all twice over ; 
but this is a detail that 
never enters into their 
calculations. 

On the variety of 
form and_ shape in 
buses much might be 
said, but since the ma- 
jority of people care 
nothing whatever about 
the conveyance so long 
as it takes them where 
they want to go to, it 
is best left unwritten ; 
yet, at the risk of being 
prolix, I would remark 
on the great advantage 
of the modern ‘‘ garden- 
seat” bus over the old 
‘*knife-board” itis super- 
seding, though the latter 
are regretted by those 
who daily use the same 
bus, and look on a cer- 
tain seat besidethedriver 
as their own especial place. Somebody or 
other has remarked that the garden-seat, 
and its consequent isolation of the driver, 
has evolved a new type of Jehu, surly- 
tempered and un-Weller-like. If this be 
true, the L.C.C. will doubtless endeavour 
to remedy matters at some future date. 
The knife-board bus has decided dis- 
advantages ; everybody kicks everybody 
else when getting on or off the roof; the 
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four seats beside the driver can only be 
reached after a perilous climb; and when 
a big man getting down from one gives 
the final jump into a crowded street, 
accidents are apt to occur. 

The origin of the term ‘ knife-board” 
is lost in obscurity ; some asserting that 
it is due to the shape of the board whereon 


















A DESCENT FROM A KNIFEBOARD. 


the Jehu rests his legs, while others are 
of opinion that it is a corruption of 
‘* knave-bored ”—referring to him who 
sits beside the driver and listens to his 
yarns. 

There is plenty of room for other im- 
provements in omnibuses besides the 
arrangement of seats; something to 
obviate the jolting one experiences in 
them would be decidedly welcome, and 
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pneumatic tires loom in the near future. 
With them will probably come the electric 
bus that was mooted in 1890, and has 
already been tried in London. Benzine has 
also been used as a motive power in 
Germany. Vienna has the smoking bus, 
divided into two compartments with a 
door between the wheels; and since these 
are controlled by the directors of the Lon- 
don General, it is strange that we have 
not yet had them introduced here. 

We got the idea of *buses from the 
French; and it will be seen that the 
vehicle started in London by one Shilli- 
beer does not differ much from that in 
use to-day. The L.G.O.C.L. was founded 
some forty years since, and its early 
buses were practically the same as those 
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THE ROMANCE OF A LONDON OMNIBUS. 


step on to to be moved along automati- 
cally at speeds up to ten miles an hour, 
will be something more than the dream 
of a German engineer. The configuration 
of our streets is against its practical use 
now; but there is no reason why it 
should not work in subterranean passages, 
ventilated and worked by tidal force. 

To come back from dreams of the 
future to the realities of the present ; this 
article would be incomplete without some 
reference to bus farts, both as regards 
ordinary curiosity thereupon and for the 
benefit of those who like to know where 
they can get the most for their money. 
The longest penny fare is from Hammer- 
smith to Sloane Street. Other distances 
of two miles or more for a penny are :— 
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SHILLIBEER’S OMNIBUS. 


now employed, save in the form of steps 
by which the roofs are reached. Progress 
cannot be said to have been very rapid, 
and .any radical change when it comes 
will probably entail the doing away 
with altogether of the bus as we know it. 
Already the pavements in the City cannot 
properly hold the pedestrians, and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that by and 
bye vehicular traffic will have to be rele- 
gated to underground and overhead. 
About the level of the first-floor windows 
footways could be erected, alongside 
which electric trams would run; lifts 
every here and there leading to higher 
stations, between which a service of air 
ships or dirigible balloons would fly. 
The day may also come when the ever- 
moving pavement, which one will just 





THE FIRST BUS. 


Liverpool Street to Tottenham Court 
Road, Chancery Lane to Victoria, Totten- 
ham Court Road to Chapel Street, and 
Charing Cross to Liverpool Street.! 
Against these may be placed Queen’s 
Road to Notting Hill Gate, which is little 
over 500 yards; or Gray’s Inn Road, 
corner of Holborn, to the bottom of 
Chancery Lane, which is hardly half-a- 
mile. 

The longest route covered by the 
L.G.O.C.L. is from Fulham to Old Ford ; 
the shortest from Highbury Barn to 
Highbury Place. The Road Car routes 
vary from thirteen to seven miles in 
length. 

According to police regulations, every 


? Since the above was written the Companies have 
reduced the distances of some of these fares. 
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THE TRAM OF A CENTURY HENCE. 


omnibus must once a year undergo a 
thorough overhaul and re-fitting ; and as 
this takes about a month, the London 
General has usually about eighty buses 


‘fin hospital.” At the factory in Isling- 
ton, buses may be seen in all stages, 
from the broken-down veteran to the last 
thing out of the painting shop, spick and 
span in all the glory of its brilliant 
colours. A row of newly-painted buses 
makes a fine bit of colour composition ; 
the colours though bright are not too 
crude, and make a decidedly harmonious 
whole. Here, too, may be seen buses 


in course of construction ; in one case a 
mere skeleton yet unpanelled, in another, 
complete save for the paint and cushions. 

I made a partially successful attempt to 
discover why bus wheels are painted 
yellow—‘“‘ because they always have been, 
and so it’s our colour,”—one of the 
employees gave as the reason. 

Trams have been rather neglected in 
this article, but after all they are only 
buses on rails. They have a greater 
claim to antiquity, the idea of them dating 
as far back as 1602; though cars for 
passengers were not employed until 1832. 
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THE BUS HOSPITAL, 


The early rails were of wood; iron was 
first used in 1767. At the present time 
one may still see the remains of an old 
tramway on Hay Tor, Dartmoor. The 
rails are blocks of granite, a foot or so 
wide ; anda hundred years or more ago 


it was used for carrying down stone. 
Apropos of trams, a passenger recently 
got into trouble for not paying his fare in 
one of those one-horse trams in which 
the fare is placed by the payee in a box 
in the corner. He explained that he had 





REVOLVING PLATFORMS OF THE FUTURE, 




















THE ROMANCE OF A LONDON OMNIBUS. 


taken it for a collection box, and objected 
to giving to any fund outside his own 
parish ! 

Somehow there seems to be less senti- 
ment attached to trams than to buses, 
though at first sight there appears to be 
very little poetry in either. Yet he who 
will take a long journey on the roof of a 
well-horsed ‘‘ carriage and pair of the 
democracy,”—as the omnibus has been 
not ineptly termed—on a fine summer 
morning, will find that it has a vein of 
sentiment all its own. He will behold 
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human nature as he will not see it else- 
where, and learn things of London that 
he wotted not of before. From the green 
trees around suburban villas, past parks 
and stately mansions, through crowded 
streets teeming with city life, on and on, 
past miles of houses, shops, and people, 
growing ever more congested and more 
squalid, till he ends in the hopeless misery 
of the East. 

This and much more will he see; but 
for him to fee/ it, it must not be his usual 
wont. 





THE LAST TRAM. 
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I call, I call; who do ye call ? 

The maids to catch his cowslip ball ; 

But since these cowslips fading be, 

Troth, leave the flowers, and maids, take me. 

Yet, if that neither you wil do, 

Speak but the word, and I’ll take you.—HERRICK. 
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T was very close quarters for Joe in 
the larder. He had to bend himself 
up half double under the shelf, behind 
the big brown bread-jar, and sit still as a 
mouse from eight o'clock, when he first 
crept in, till the family retired altogether 
for the evening. However, there was 
plenty to eat—that was one comfort—and 
he was used to crouching. He had helped 
himself to a couple of sardines from an 
open tin, and a slice of cold mutton, and 
some apricot jam, and bread at discretion. 
He had dipped one dirty finger into the 
Russian caviare, and licked it experi- 
mentally, with the result that he didn’t 
put much stock in that; them nobs do 
go in for sich nasty messes. He had also 
investigated the jellied remains of the 
pigeon-pie, and formed a low opinion of 
Gorgona anchovies. But now, he was 
doubled up just as close as he could squat, 
arms clenched round knees, and head bent 
into the gloom of the shadow at the 
corner. 

He crouched with a beating heart, for 
danger threatened. Twice the cook had 
come in during the course of the evening 
without ever perceiving him ; but now it 
was locking-up time. Joe heard strange 
voices just outside in the kitchen. They 
were not the voices of the cook and the 
parlour-maid, with which two hours’ 


acquaintance had made him quite familiar. 
These people talked like nobs—or as we 






others would say, they had the accent of 
gentlefolk. If once they mouched off, 
the coast would be clear, and Joe might 
explore the whereabouts of the plate- 
basket. 

He was not a burglar by trade—not a 
trained, deliberate, scientific burglar. He 
was the merest amateur—a common street 
arab, a simple waif and stray, who, find- 
ing the back door left open by chance, 
peered cautiously in, and, seeing notody, 
made by pure cat-like instinct for the 
larder. But once ensconced there, it 
would surely go ill with him if he couldn’t 
pick up just a stray silver spoon or two. 

It was always Dick Agnew’s way to 
‘‘lock up” in person. -And on this 
particular night, Clarissa went with him. 
As he paused to turn the key in the larder 
door—a manceuvre which Joe had never 
anticipated—mere anxiety made the 
crouching little wretch within give a 
nervous push to the big brown bread-jar, 
and so betray himself. 

Clarissa seized her husband’s arm con- 
vulsively. ‘‘ Why, Dick !-” she cried aghast, 
‘**there’s somebody in the larder !” 

Joe listened and trembled. Three years 
in a reformatory ! 

But Dick only laughed. ‘“ Rats, rats, 
dear,” he answered. Clarissa drew her- 
self up. ‘“‘If you mean to insinuate, 
Dick, you think I’d allow a rat in my 
establishment, why all I can say is——oh 
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Dick, listen there again ! 
He’s moving !” 

Dick opened the door, and, candle in 
hand, stepped into the larder. Joe 
crouched closer than ever. Dick glanced 
around the place with the casual glance 
of masculine scepticism. ‘‘ Not a burglar 
in sight,” he said. ‘‘Hi! Stop! What’s 
this? Well, I do declare! By Jove! 
there zs somebody.” 

It was not in Joe’s nature to reason but 
to act. Swift as lightning, he had made 
up his mind what was the only thing to 
do in so dire an emergency. It was neck 
or nothing. Blow out the candle at once, 
rise straightway to his feet, give the nob 
a good ’un well below the belt, and fly 
straight for the back door before the 
enemy’d recovered his breath and his 
senses. 

No sooner thought than done! Before 
Clarissa had time to give one good loud 
scream, Joe had started from his hiding- 
place, made short work of the candle, 
and left them in darkness. Dick found 
himself face to face with an unseen 
antagonist. Joe lunged forward savagely 
for that good ’un below the belt. He 
would disable his man, and then dart 
past the lady. With all his force, he 
planted his little fist straight in the middle 
of Dick Agnew’s waistcoat. To his 
immense surprise, instead of seriously 
injuring his foe, he came suddenly in con- 
tact with something hard and metallic, 
which hurt his own knuckles and sent 
him reeling backward. He fell heavily, 
with his head against the shelf. It 
stunned him for a moment. He was 
vaguely conscious of a terrible blow and 
the certainty of capture. No chance for 
itnow. Reformatory, by jingo!” 

**Bring a light,” Dick Agnew said. 
‘*The burglar has knocked clumsily 
against my galvanic belt, and I’m afraid 
he’s hurt himself.” 

Clarissa brought a lamp from the 
passage, white-faced. There lay poor 
Joe, dirt, rags, and tatters, wofully bleed- 
ing from the back of his head, the un- 
happiest young ruffian in all Surrey that 
evening. 

Dick looked at him ruefully. 
wicked little beggar,” he said. ‘‘He did 
mean to hurt me. We must take him 
upstairs, and sponge this ugly wound for 
him.” 

Joe let himself be taken. He was too 
weak to resist. He gave all up for lost. 
He was resigned to the reformatory. 

Dick carried him in his arms with no 


It’s a burglar ! 


‘*He’sa 





GRATEFUL JOE. 


little loathing. Such filth! such tatters ! 
But humanity is humanity. They sponged 
the wound with warm water, and gave 
him some brandy. On further examina- 
tion, Dick thought it would not be neces- 
sary to call in a doctor, at least that 


evening. Clarissa, more practical, sug- 
gested a policeman. But Dick wouldn’t 
hear of it. Burglar or no burglar, the 


boy was badly hurt: they must keep him 
till morning, and then see what could be 
done with him. 

Joe listened and wondered. What! 
leave him in bed alone! Why, he could 
creep out in the night and get back to his 
pals. My eye, wot larks! Such a fool 
as that there nob he had never yet come 
across. 

But, oh, the marvels that ensued! A 
warm bath, a nightdress! a comfortable 
bed, dry lint, cosy bandages! Joe’s con- 
tempt for ‘‘ that there nob” grew deeper 
and deeper each moment. With a very 
good grace he tumbled off to sleep, 
determined when he waked to resume his 
rags, and make away to his old haunts 
again. 

He didn’t wake, however, till broad 
daylight. And even then he couldn’t 
stir; he was weak and ill. He lay for 
three days in the room at the nob’s 
before he could get up again. In the course 
of those three days he learnt very soon 
that Dick and Clarissa had two different 
policies. Clarissa’s idea was that Dick 
owed it as a duty to society to give Joe 
in charge for attempted burglary. Dick’s 
idea was that a boy of twelve who crept 
into a house and helped himself to food 
to keep him from starving should be 
given another chance, and made into a 
respectable member of society. 

At the end of the three days, Joe was 
certain of two things: first, that the nob 
was the biggest fool in England; and 
second, that he himself would lay down 
his life for him. 

Kindliness, gentleness, human treat- 
ment, were novelties to Joe. He had 
never yet met with them. He could see 
the nob was such a “ pertickler” fool 
that, having caught a burglar red-handed 
in the act, he refused to prosecute him. 
But he could see the nob was all tender- 
ness as well—such tenderness as Joe had 
never yet conceived possible. 


Il. 


In the end it was Dick who had his 
way. Joe stopped on indefinitely. He 























GRATEFUL JOE. 


didn’t live nowheres, he said, and 
hadn't got nobody as he called his father. 
Mother was in prison: six months for 
chickens. He didn’t have nowheres as 
he could go to sleep ; slep’ mostly under 
hay-ricks. Didn’t know nothin’ about 
schools and sich: would a great deal 
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maid in the performance of her duties. 
He did what he was told as well as he 
could, which was always badly. And he 
exasperated Clarissa. He was profusely 
grateful to Dick ; he fawned on him like 
a spaniel. He cringed when Dick spoke, 
out of pure love and reverence. He 
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liefer stop here and be kicked than go 
anywheres else and earn good wages. 

So on Joe stopped. He wasn’t a 
servant, because he couldn’t do anything. 
His duties were light, and his pay muni- 
ficent. He cleaned the knives, and blacked 
the boots, and pilfered. He got in the 
cook’s way, and obstructed the house- 


worshipped Dick’s shadow. H2 lied, he 
stole, he used bad language ; he couldn’t 
be cured of helping himself with his 
fingers from dishes in the larder. He 
possessed every vice human nature wots 
of. He grovelled with shame when Dick 
told him of his sins, and solemnly de- 
clared he would never, never, as long as 
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he lived, behave so. And straightway he 
went and did the same thing over again. 
In short, he was incorrigible. He loved 
and adored Dick, and utterly ignored the 
Ten Commandments. 

Clarissa led a life of it. She was 
urging Dick for ever to send Joe to ‘‘ the 








GRATEFUL JOE. 


He’s eaten the sponge-cake,” or ‘he’s 
drunk up the whole of the claret that 
was left from dinner,” or ‘‘ he’s walked 
right across my beautiful bed of dilium 
auratums.” But Dick was imperturbable. 
He maintained that in time the lad would 
come all right; he had lots of good feel- 


‘*HE DREW HIMSELF IN AND CAUGHT HIS BREATH.” 


Colonies.” The Colonies, it is well known, 
can put up with the profoundest moral 
delinquencies. She would come in three 
times a week with a very long face, and 
exclaim, ‘‘Oh, Dick, what do you think 
that boy of yours has been up to now? 


ing ; all that he needed was a vigorous 
course of kindly treatment. And he 
certainly got it. 

One evening, about three months after 
Joe’s first appearance in the family, an 
old gentleman dropped in for an hour’s 























GRATEFUL JOE. 


Joe had seen him before — 


conversation. 
in fact, knew him familiarly. He was 
the rummy old cove wot come round to 
talk with Dick about shabby, battered 
bits of rusty money they were both so 
crazy over. Dick had a whole lot of 
them locked up in drawers, to which he 
somehow attached a most ridiculous im- 
portance. On this particular evening, 
Joe was hidden behind the curtains, in 
pursuance of a design to “give the 
parlour-maid a turn” when she brought 
in the lamp and “shut the windows. The 
rummy old cove was intensely excited 
over his last new find; and so was Dick 
Agnew. ‘‘ Look at that!” the rummy 
old cove remarked with joy, drawing 
something invisible from his waistcoat- 
pocket, and slowly unfolding two layers 
of tissue paper. ‘‘ There’s a beautiful 
Cunobelin for you! A finer Cunobelin 
than anything they’ve got in the British 
Museum! Nota doubt about its genuine- 


ness! I bought it direct from the navvy 
who found it. Don’t it make your mouth 
water ?” 


Dick looked at it longingly, lingeringly, 
lovingly. That was a Cunobelin! The 
finest gold coin of the pre-Roman period 
ever found in Britain. All the rest of that 
evening they talked of nothing but Cuno- 
belins. Joe hadn’t the remotest conception 
what their talk was about, and he cordially 
despised these shabby moneys of Dick’s, 
which a fellow wouldn’t have taken at a 
stall in the street for a couple of oranges. 
The nob was such a fool! but there-—— 
Joe would die for him! And it was per- 
fectly clear the nob wanted that old coin. 
Well, if so, Joe thought he knew the way 
to gratify him. 

He was a grateful boy, was Joe, and he 
loved his benefactor. . 

By and bye, the rummy old cove got up 
to go. At the self-same moment, Joe, 


noiseless and stealthy, rose up from his 
ambush behind the half-closed curtain, 
and slipped out of the window. He knew 
which road the rummy old cove went home 
by; he had watched through the chink 
exactly where he placed what they called 
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the Cunobelin in his waistcoat-pocket. He 
chuckled in anticipation. Three minutes 
later, the rummy old cove came puffing 
round acorner. He was suddenly aware 
of a human head rammed violently against 
the most vulnerable portion of his ample 
waistcoat. He drew himself in and caught 
his breath. But before he could recover 
himself, the owner of the head had plunged 
one felonious hand into his pocket, and 
was off at*full speed with his ill-gotten 
booty. 

Purse and watch were all safe; 
where, oh where, was the Cunobelin ? 

Hot and panting with excitement, Joe 
burst back into Dick’s room. He extended 
one open palm towards his startled em- 
ployer. ‘‘’Ere it is!” he exclaimed in a 
loud voice of triumph. ‘‘ You take it, and 
keep it, nob! ’Ere it is—the Kew 
Nobbling !” 

Dick gazed at it in horror. ‘‘ Why, 
Joe,” he cried, ‘‘ how did you get it?” 

Joe’s face beamed with pride. ‘‘ Seed 
the old cove comin’ round the nex’ 
corner,” he answered, all breathless. 
‘* Run my head agin ’is belt, and cleared 
off with the swag afore he knowed me. 
I was listenin’ behind the curtings, and I 
saw as you wanted it. So I went for’im, 
and grabbedit. ’Ere it is! you keep it!” 
His smile was radiant. 

Dick clapped his hands to his head, and 
sank in his easy chair. ‘‘ Clarissa,” he 
cried, ‘‘this is awful! What a terrible 
position! Suppose Parker comes back! 
He’ll think I sent the boy to steal it. I 
must go round with it at once, and explain 
and apologise.” 

Joe dropped in turn into a chair with his 
hands on his knees. ‘‘ Well, I never!” he 
said slowly. ‘‘ Wy, talk about ongrati- 
tude! You're just about the ongrate- 
fullest, meanest-sperrited covey I ever did 
come across. A chap can’t manage to do 
you a good turn nohow.” 

I regret to say that Joe is now on his 
way to swell the population of our Austra- 
lian empire. And Clarissa sleeps once 
more unterrified. 
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No. V.—AN ELECTRICAL SLIP. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


UBLIC opinion had been triumph- 
P antly vindicated. The insanity plea 
had broken down, and Albert Prior was 
sentenced to be hanged by the neck until 
he was dead, and might the Lord have 
mercy on his soul. Everybody agreed 
that it was a righteous verdict, but now 
that he was sentenced they added, ‘‘ Poor 
fellow!” 

Albert Prior was a young man who 
had had more of his own way than was 
good for him. His own family—father, 
mother, brother, and sisters—had given 
way to him so much, that he appeared to 
think the world at large should do the 
sane. The world differed with him. 
Unfortunately, the first to oppose his 
violent will was a woman—a girl almost. 
She would have nothing to do with him, 
and told him so. He stormed, of course, 
but did not look upon her opposition as 
serious. No girl in her senses could 
continue to refuse a young man of his 
prospects in life. But when he heard 
that she had become engaged to young 
Bowen, the telegraph operator, Prior’s 
rage passed all bounds. He determined 
to frighten Bowen out of the place, and 
called at the telegraph office for that 
laudable purpose; but Bowen was the 
night operator, and was absent. The 
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day man, with a smile, not knowing what 
he did, said Bowen would likely be found 
at the Parker Place, where Miss Johnson 
lived with her aunt, her parents being 
dead. 

Prior ground his teeth and departed. 
He found Miss Johnson at home, but 
alone. There was a stormy scene, ending 
with the tragedy. He fired four times at 
her, keeping the other two bullets for 
himself. But he was a coward and a cur 
at heart, and when it came to the point 
of putting the two bullets in himself he 
quailed, and thought it best to escape. 
Then electricity did him its first dis- 
service. It sent his description far and 
wide, capturing him twenty-five miles 
from his home. He was taken back to 
the county town where he lived, and 
lodged in gaol. 

Public opinion, ever right and _ all- 
powerful, now asserted itself. The out- 
ward and visible sign of its action was 
an ominous gathering of dark-browed 
citizens outside the gaol. There were 
determined mutterings among the crowd 
rather than outspoken anger, but the 
mob was the more dangerous on that 
account. One man in its midst thrust 
his closed hand towards the sky, and 
from his fist dangled a rope. A cry like 
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“THERE WAS A STORMY SCENE, ENDING WITH THE TRAGEDY.” 
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the growling of a pack of wolves went 
up as the mob saw the rope, and they 
clamoured at the gates of the gaol. 
‘* Lynch him ! Gaoler, give up the keys!” 
was the cry. 

The agitated sheriff knew his duty, but 
he hesitated to perform it. Technically, 
this was a mob—a mob of outlaws; but 
in reality it was composed of his fellow- 
townsmen, his neighbours, his friends— 
justly indignant at the commission of an 
atrocious crime. He might order them 
to be fired upon, and the order perhaps 
would be obeyed. One, two, a dozen 
might be killed, and technically again 
they would have deserved their fate; yet 
all that perfectly legal slaughter would be 
—for what? To save, for a time only, 
the worthless life of a wretch who rightly 
merited any doom the future might have 
in store for him. So the sheriff wrung 
his hands, bewailed the fact that sucha 
crisis should have arisen during his term 
of office, and did nothing; while the 
clamours of the mob grew so loud that 
the trembling prisoner in his cell heard it, 
and broke out into a cold sweat when 
he quickly realised what it meant. He 
was to have a dose of justice in the raw. 

‘* What shall I do?” asked the gaoler. 
‘Give up the keys?” 

‘“©T don’t know what to do,” cried the 
sheriff, despairingly. ‘‘ Would there be 
any use in speaking to them, do you 
think ?” 

‘* Not the slightest.” 

‘*I ought to call on them to disperse, 
and if they refused 1 suppose I should 
have them fired on.” F 

‘* That is the law,” answered the gaoler, 
grimly. 

‘What would you do if you were in 
my place?” appealed the sheriff. It was 
evident the stern Roman Father was not 
elected by popular vote in ¢/Aa¢ county. 

‘*Me?” said the gaoler. ‘‘ Oh,I’d give 
‘em the keys, and let em hang him. It'll 
save you the trouble. If you have ’em 
fired on, you’re sure to kill the very men 
who are at this moment urging ’em to go 
home. There’s always an innocent man 
in a mob, and he’s the one to get hurt 
every time.” 

‘Well then, Perkins, you give them 
the keys; but for Heaven's sake don’t 
say I told you. They'll be sorry for this 
to-morrow. You know I’m elected, but 
you’re appointed, so you don’t need to 
mind what people say.” 

‘* That’s all right,” said the gaoler, ‘ I'll 
stand the brunt.” 
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But the keys were not givenup. The 
clamour had ceased. A young man with 
pale face and red eyes stood on the top of 
the stone wall that surrounded the gaol. 
He held up his hand and there was instant 


silence. They all recognised him as 
Bowen, the night operator, to whom she 
had been engaged. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he cried—and his clear 
voice reached the outskirts of the crowd— 
‘*don’t do it. Don’t put an everlasting 
stain on tie fair name of our town. No 
one has ever been lynched in this county 
and none in this State, so far as I know. 
Don’t let us begin it. If I thought the 
miserable scoundrel inside would escape 
—if I thought his money would buy him 
off—I’d be the man to lead you to batter 
down those doors and hang him on the 
nearest tree—and you know it.” There 
were cheers at this. ‘* But he won't 
escape. His money can’t buy him off. 
He -will be hanged by the law. Don’t 
think it’s mercy I’m preaching ; it’s ven- 
geance!” Bowen shook his clenched fist 
at the gaol. ‘‘ That wretch there has been 
in hell ever since he heard your shouts. 
He'll be in hell, for he’s a dastard, until 
the time his trembling legs carry him to 
the scaffold. I want him to séay in this 
hell till he drops through into the other, 
if there is one. I want him to suffer some 
of the misery he has caused. Lynching 
is over in a moment. I want that mur- 
derer to die by the slow merciless cruelty 
of the law.” 

Even the worst in the crowd shuddered 
as they heard these words and realised as 
they looked at Bowen’s face, almost in- 
human in its rage, that his thirst for 
revenge made their own seem almost 
innocent. The speech broke up the crowd. 
The man with the rope threw it over into 
the gaol-yard, shouting to the sheriff, 
‘*Take care of it, old man, you'll need 
| ig 

The crowd dispersed, and the sheriff, 
overtaking Bowen, brought his hand down 
affectionately on his shoulder. 

‘* Bowen, my boy,” he said, ‘‘ you're a 
brick. I’m everlastingly obliged to you. 
You got me out of an awful hole. If you 
ever get into a tight place, Bowen, come 
to me, and if money or influence will help 
you you can have all I’ve got of either.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” said Bowen, shortly. He 
was not in a mood for congratulations. 

And so it came about, just as Bowen 
knew it would, that all the money and 
influence of the Prior family could not 
help the murderer, and he was sentenced 

3D2 
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** DON’T THINK IT’S MERCY I’M PREACHING; 


to be hanged on September 21st at six 
a.M. And thus public opinion was 
satisfied. 

But the moment the sentence was an- 
nounced, and the fate of the young man 
settled, a curious change began to be 
noticed in public opinion. It seemed to 
have veered round. There was much 
sympathy for the family of course. Then 


IT’S VENGEANCE.” 


there came to be much sympathy for the 


criminal himself. People quoted the 
phrase about the worst use a man can be 
put to. Ladies sent flowers to the con- 
demned man’s cell. After all, hanging 
him, poor fellow, would not bring Miss 
Johnson back to life. However, few 
spoke of Miss Johnson, she was forgotten 
by all but one man, who ground his teeth 
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when he realised the instability of public 
opinion. 

Petitions were got up, headed by the 
local clergy. Women begged for signa- 
tures, and got them. Every man and 
woman signed them. All except one ; and 
even he was urged to sign by a tearful 
lady, who asked him to remember that 
vengeance was the Lord’s. 

‘‘ But the Lord has his instruments,” 
said Bowen grimly; ‘‘and I swear to 
you, madam, that if you succeed in getting 
that murderer reprieved, I will be the in- 
strument of the Lord’s vengeance.” 

‘*Oh don’t say that,” pleaded the lady. 
‘Your signature would have such an 
effect. You were noble once and saved 
him from lynching ; be noble again and 
save him from the gallows.” 

‘‘I shall certainly not sign. It is, if 
you will pardon me, an insult to ask me. 
If you reprieve him you will make a mur- 
derer of me, for I will kill him when he 
comes out, if it is twenty years from now. 
You talk of lynching ; it is such work as 
you are doing that makes lynching pos- 
sible. The people seem all with you now, 
more shame to them, but the next murder 
that is committed will be followed by a 
lynching just because you are successful 
to-day.” 

The lady left Bowen with a sigh, de- 
pressed because of the depravity of human 
nature, as indeed she had every right 
to be. 

The Prior family was a rich and influen- 
tial one. The person who is alive has 
many to help; the one in the grave has 
few to cry for justice. Petitions calling 
for mercy poured in on the governor from 
all parts of the State. The good man, 
whose eye was entirely on his own re- 
election, did not know what todo. If any 
one could have shown him mathematically 
that this action or the other would gain or 
lose him exactly so many votes, his course 
would have been clear, but his own 
advisers were uncertain about the matter. 
A mistake in a little thing like this might 
easily lose him the election. Sometimes 
it was rumoured that the governor was 
going to commute the sentence to im- 
prisonment for life ; then the rumour was 
contradicted. 

People claimed, apparently with justice, 
that surely imprisonment for life was a 
sufficient punishment for a young man ; 
but every one knew in his own heart that 
the commutation was only the beginning 
of the fight, and that a future governor 
would have sufficient pressure brought to 


bear upon him to let the young man 
go. 
Up to the 20th of September the 
governor made no sign. When Bowen 
went to his duties on the night of the 2oth 
he met the sheriff. 

‘* Has any reprieve arrived yet ?” asked 
Bowen. The sheriff shook his head sadly. 
He had never yet hanged a man, and did 
not wish to begin. 

** No,” said the sheriff. ‘‘ And from 
what I heard this afternoon none is likely 
to arrive. The governor has made up his 
mind at last that the law must take its 
course.” 

** I’m glad of that,” said Bowen. 

‘Well, I’m not.” 

After nine o’clock messages almost 
ceased coming in, and Bowen sat reading 
the evening paper. Suddenly there came 
a call for the office, and the operator 
answered. As the message came over the 
wire, Bowen wrote it down mechanically 
from the clicking instrument, not under- 
standing its purport ; but when he read 
it, he jumped to his feet, with an oath. 
He looked wildly around the room, then 
realised with a sigh of relief that he was 
alone, except for the messenger boy who 
sat dozing in a corner, with his cap over 
his eyes. He took up the paper again, 
and read it with set teeth. 


‘* Sheriff of Brenting County, Brenting- 
ville. 


**Do not proceed further with exe- 
cution of Prior. Sentence commuted. 
Documents sent off by to-night’s mail 
registered. Answer that you understand 
this message. JoHNn Day, Governor.” 


Bowen walked up and down the room 
with knitted brow. He was in no doubt 
as to what he would do, but he wanted to 
think over it. The telegraph instrument 
called to him and he turned to it, giving 
the answering click. The message was 
to himself from the operator at the capital, 
and it told him he was to forward the 
sheriff's telegram without delay, and re- 
port to the office at the capital—a man’s 
life depended on it, the message con- 
cluded. Bowen answered that the telegram 
to the sheriff would be immediately sent. 

Taking another telegraph blank, he 
wrote :— 


** Sheriff of Brenting County, Brenting- 
ville. 


** Proceed with execution of Prior. 





| 
| 
| 
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No reprieve will be sent. Reply if you 
understand this message. 


** Joun Day, Governor.” 


It is a pity it cannot be written that 
Bowen felt some compunction at what he 
was doing. We like to think that, when 
a man deliberately commits a crime, he 


se 


REVENGE, 


up. Tell him this wants an answer. Give 
him a blank, and when he has filled it up, 
bring it to me; give the message to no 
one else, mind.” 

The boy said ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and departed 
into the night. He returned so quickly 


that Bowen knew without asking that he 
had found the sleepless sheriff at the gaol. 


DO NOT PROCEED FURTHER WITH EXECUTION OF PRIOR.” 


should hesitate and pay enough deference 
to the proprieties as to feel at least a 
temporary regret, even if he goes on with 
his crime afterward. Bowen’s thoughts 
were upon the dead girl, not on the living 
man. He roused the dozing telegraph 
messenger. 

‘‘ Here,” he said, *‘ take this to the gaol 
and find the sheriff. If he is not there, goto 
his residence. If he is asleep, wake him 


The message to the governor, written in 
a trembling hand by the sheriff, was: ‘1 
understand that the execution is to take 
place. If you should change your mind, 
for God’s sake telegraph as soon as pos- 
sible. I shall delay execution until last 
moment allowed by law.” 

Bowen did not send that message, but 
another. He laughed—and then checked 
himself in alarm for his laugh sounded 
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strange. ‘I wonder if I am quite sane,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ I doubt it.” 

The night wore slowly on. A man re- 
presenting a Press association came in 
after twelve and sent a long despatch. 
Bowen telegraphed it, taking the chances 
that the receiver would not communicate 
with the sender of the reprieve at the 
capital He knew how mechanically 
news of the greatest importance was 
taken off the wire by men who have 
automatically been doing that for years. 
Anyhow all the copper and zinc in the 
world could not get a message into 
Brentingville, except through him, until 
the day operator came on and then it 
would be too late. 

The newspaper man, lingering, asked if 
there would be only one telegrapher on 
hand after the execution. 

‘*T shall have a lot of stuff to send over 
and I want it rushed. Some of the papers 
may get out specials. I would have 
brought an operator with me but we 
thought there was going to be a reprieve 
—although the sheriff didn’t seem to 
think so,” he added. 

‘*The day operator will be here at six, 
I will return as soon as I’ve had a cup of 
coffee and we'll handle all you can write,” 
answered Bowen, without looking up from 
his instrument. 

‘‘Thanks. Grim business, isn’t it ?” 

‘it is.” 

‘*T thought the governor would cave; 
didn’t you?” 

**T didn’t know.” 

‘* He’s a shrewd old villain. He’d have 
lost next election if he’d reprieved this 
man. People dont want to see lynching 
introduced and a weak-kneed governor 
is Judge Lynch’s friend. Well, good 
night, see you in the morning.” 

** Good night,” said Bowen. 

Daylight gradually dimmed the lamps 
in the telegraph room, and Bowen started 
and caught his breath as the church bell 
began to toll. 

It was ten minutes after six when 
Bowen’s partner, the day man, came in. 

‘** Well, they’ve hanged him,” he said. 

Bowen was fumbling among some 
papers on his table. He folded two of 
them and put them in his inside pocket. 
Then he spoke : 

‘* There will be a newspaper man here 
in a few moments with a good deal of 
copy to telegraph. Rush it off as fast as 
you can and I'll be back to help before 
you are tired.” 

As Bowen walked towards the gaol he 
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met the scattered group of those who had 
been privileged to see the execution. They 
were discussing capital punishment and 
some were yawningly complaining about 
the unearthly hour chosen for the function 


they had just beheld. Between the out- 
side gate and the gaol door Bowen met 
the sheriff, who was looking ghastly and 
sallow in the fresh morning light. 

‘*T have come to give myself up,” said 
Bowen, before the official could greet 
him. 

‘* To give yourself up? What for?” 

‘* For murder, I suppose.” 

“This is no time for joking, young 
man,” said the sheriff severely. 

**Do I look like a humourist? Read 
that.” 

First incredulity, then horror, over- 
spread the haggard face of the sheriff as 
he read and re-read the despatch. He 
staggered back against the wall, put- 
ting up his arm to keep himself from 
falling. 

‘* Bowen,” he gasped. ‘‘Do you—do 
you mean to—to tell me—that this 
message came for me last night?” 

*¢ do.” 

‘* And you—-you suppressed it ?” 

‘*] did—and sent you a false one.” 

“And I have hanged—a _ reprieved 
man!” 

‘You have hanged a murderer—yes.” 

‘““My God! My God!” cried the 
sheriff. He turned his face on his arm 
against the wall and wept. His nerves 
were gone. He had been up all night and 
had never hanged a man before. 

Bowen stood there until the spasm was 
over. The sheriff turned indignantly to him, 
trying to hide the feeling of shame he felt 
at giving way, in anger at the witness of 
it. 

‘“*And you come to me, you villain, 
because I said I would help you if you 
ever got into a tight place?” 

‘*‘Damn your tight place,” cried the 
young man, ‘‘ I come to you to give my- 


self up. I stand by what I do. I don’t 
squeal. There will be no petitions got 
up for me. What are you going to do 
with me?” 


**T don’t know, Bowen, I don’t know,” 
faltered the official, on the point of 
breaking down again. He did not wish 
to have to hang another man, anda friend 
at that. ‘I'll have to see the governor. 
I don’t sup- 


I'll leave by the first train. 
pose you'll try to escape.” 
** [ll be here when you want me.” 
So Bowen went back to help the day 
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operator, and the sheriff left by the first 
train for the capital. 

Now a strange thing happened. For 
the first time within human recollection 
the newspapers were unanimous in com- 
mending the conduct of the head of the 
State, the organs of the governor’s 
own party lavishly praising him; the 
opposition sheets grudgingly admitting 
that he had more backbone than they had 
given him credit for. Public opinion, like 
the cat of the simile, had jumped, and that 
unmistakably. 

‘In the name of all that’s wonderful, 
sheriff,” said the bewildered governor, 
‘* who signed all those petitions? If the 
papers wanted the man hanged, why in 
the fiend’s name, did they not say so 
before, and save me all this worry ? Now 


how many know of this suppressed de- 
spatch ?” 

‘*Well there’s you and your subordi- 
nates here and es 

‘* We'll say nothing about it.” 

‘* And then there is me and Bowen in 
Brentingsville. That's all.” 

‘* Well, Bowen will keep quiet for his 
own sake, and you won’t mention it.” 

** Certainly not.” 

‘Then let’s a// keep quiet. The thing’s 
safe if some of those newspaper fellows 
don’t get after it. It’s not on record in 
the books, and I'll burn all the docu- 
ments.” 

And thus it was. 
ence more vindicated. 





Public opinion was 
The governor was 


triumphantly re-elected as a man with 
some stamina about him. 
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By HELEN 
HOEVER has stood on _ the 
beach near Viareggio, at the 


spot where the body of Shelley was 
cremated, will remember the wondrous 
beauty of the scene, fit setting for a poet’s 
pyre. The blue waves of the sea, the 
stretch of yellow sand, and the long line 
of the green Pineta form the foreground, 
while behind rise the great mountains, 
purple-tinted, many-peaked, with snow- 
like streaks falling down their sides. 
These are the Carrara mountains, but 
it is not snow that streaks their flanks; 
it is marble dust, the déris of the quar- 
ries which have furnished the sculptors 
of the world with their most precious 





CARRARA. 
ZIMMERN. 


Aruns, the most venerable of the Etruscan 
haruspices : 


Aruns incolutl deserte mania Lune. 


And Dante, taking up the allusion, makes 
Aruns live in a cave of the Carrara moun- 
tains, in the well-known lines of the 
Inferno: 


Aronte . ° 
Che nei monti di Luni dove ronca 
Lo Carrarese, che di sotto alberga, 
Ebbe tra bianchi marmi la spelonca 
Per sua dimora : onde a guardar le stelle 
E’l mar non gli era la veduta tronca.! 


The cave of Aruns is still shown in the 





flanks of the 
Monte Sagro, 
above Carrara, 








and is now used 
by the shepherds 
to shelter their 
flocks. There 
was a medieval 
city of Luni, the 
seat of a bishop, 
to whom Carrara, 
the mountain 
town, first men- 
tioned in the 
tenth century, 
belonged. Luni 
shared the fate 
of its classic 
predecessor, and 
was early desert- 
ed, through ma- 
laria and Saracen 
inroads, and its 
name only sur- 








THE MARBLE MOUNTAINS. 


material ever since the days of ancient 
Rome. The Romans called this marble 
Lunensis, after the old Etruscan port of 
Luna, long since silted up by the en- 
croaching sand and its very site for- 
gotten. The Roman poet Lucan, in his 
Pharsalia, alludes to it as the abode of 


vives in the 
Lunigiana, as the 
district is called. 

With the decay of the Roman Empire 
the quarries ceased to be worked, and 


1 That Aruns is... . who in the hills of Luni, 
there where grubs the Carrarese who houses under- 
neath, among the marbles white a cavern had for his 
abode ; whence to behold the stars and sea, the view 
was not cut off from him.—LONGFELLOW’s 77rans. 
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though Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, and the 
Carlovingian and early German emperors 
made some attempts to revive the in- 
dustry, it was not until the Pisans, in 
the eleventh century, began the con- 
struction of their Duomo and other 
buildings, that the marble-works of 
Carrara received the impulse which has 
lasted until the present day. 

As soon as the infant commune felt 
itself strong enough it revolted against 
the bishop of Luni, and rid itself cf both 
his temporal and spiritual power. The 
bishop surrendered even his spiritual 
rights, and Carrara remained until the 
eighteenth century outside any diocese, 


restored by the present representative of 
that family. 

In the confused history of the Middle 
Ages Carrara appears attached succes- 
sively to Lucca, Pisa, and Genoa, who 
disputed the possession of the Lunigiana, 
but it remained longest under the protec- 
tion or over-lordship of the Visconti of 
Milan, who respected its liberties, and it 
never became the home of a tyrant. It 
was afterwards united to Massa, under 
the Cybo family, the heiress of which in 
1741 married into the Este family of 
Modena, and thus brought Carrara, un- 
fortunately for itself, under the despotic 
Dukes of Modena. It was temporarily 

liberated by the 
French Revolu- 








tion, and formed 
part of the Cisal- 
pine Republicand 
of the Buona- 
parte Kingdom 
of Italy, but was 
restored to the 
Dukes of Mo- 
dena in 1815, 
and the last of 
them, Francesco 
V., held it till 
forced to cede it 
to Victor Em- 
manuel. It was 
under the odious 
tyranny of the 
Dukes of Mo- 
dena that a 
hatred of govern- 
ment in all its 
forms was burnt 
into the heart of 








ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MOUNTAINS. the Carrarese. 


its church being served by the canons 
of S, Frediano at Lucca, but the 
Carrarese are not a church-going people 
to the present day. The town now con- 
stituted itself into an independent 
eemmune, with the usual republican or- 
ganization of consuls, militi, and populo, 
which was the highest type of liberty 
attainable in that rude age. It appears 
as such in a treaty dated October 6, 1306, 
and made between the bishop of Luni on 
the one part, and the Lord Frances- 
chino Malaspina and his brothers on the 
other part, for the latter of whom Dante 
Alighieri acted as procurator or attorney. 
Dante was then in exile, and a guest of 
Morello Malaspina. The Malaspina 
castle, above Sarzana, has lately been 


But the attempt 
to break the spirit of the people entirely 
failed. Often would the Modenese gen- 
darme, surprised on the giddy mountain 
road, be seized in the clasp of brawny 
arms, lifted off his feet, and hurled into 
the abyss below. So many gendarmes 
mysteriously disappeared that the Duke 
of Modena ordered that they should never 
go out less than three together. Gen- 
darmes have always been considered fair 
game by the Carrarese. 

During the fourteenth and following cen- 
turies a remarkable institution prevailed in 
the agricultural portion of the commune of 
Carrara. The inhabitants of the little 
townships into which it was divided would 
unite into societies called vicinanza, hold- 
ing fields, olive-mills, corn-mills, &c., 
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in common, pas- 
turing their cattle 
on the common 
land, crushing 
their olives and 
grinding their 
corn in the mills 
belonging to the 
association, 
which was man- 
aged by an ad- 
ministrator, re- 
movable at will, 
who, after paying 
expenses and the 
taxes due by each 
member, divided 
the remainder 
amongst them. 
This institution 
lasted for several 
centuries. Thus 
did th2 Carrarese 











solve the problem 
of co-operative 
agricultural production, ages before the 
modern theories on this subject were even 
thought of, and hence he is not disin- 
clined to renew the system, being con- 
vinced of its practicability. 

The character of the Carrarese has been 
compared to his native marble, the 
material being good, and susceptible of 
taking the most beautiful forms under the 
hand of the skilful and sympathetic artist, 








THE TRACK BETWEEN THE MOUNTAINS LEADING UP TO THE QUARRIES. 


but refractory tothe ill-directed strokes 
of the bungler who takes it against the 
grain. 

The marble quarries, which are 400 
Or 500 in number, are situated far above 
the town, in the midst of the grandest 
and most savage scenery. The soft 
aérial hues which distance lends to the 
mountains disappear on nearer approach. 
The great peaks stand up against the sky 
in fantastic 
forms. No trees 
or verdure clothe 
their naked sides, 
no flowers grow, 
no water flows to 
fertilise that soil. 
Only glacier-like 
rivers of snow- 
white marble 
débris slide down 
the dry ravines. 
Everything is on 
a gigantic scale 
The 6,000 quarty- 
men who are busy 
here appear as 
ants crawling on 
the - vast _hill- 





sides. Yet no- 
where is the 
power of man 


over the inert 
forces of nature 





A LINE OF OX-CARTS AT THE QUARRIES. 


more strikingly 
asserted. The 
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marble is quarried by dynamite. Every 
moment explosions rend the air, and huge 
fragments fly up as if expelled from a vol- 
cano. Often the mine has to be placed in 
the perpendicular face of a precipice. Then 
the workman is lowered by a rope and 
hangs suspended: ‘‘ Like the samphire- 
gatherer, ’twixt earth and heaven. A 
dreadful trade.” The rough fragments 


are squared on the spot into blocks, 
which are drawn out of the quarries by 
oxen, the smaller blocks in cars, which 
take them to a railway constructed as far 
as the lower quarries, for the transport of 
the marble to Carrara, a town of work- 
shops and sculptors’ studios, where 3,000 
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are divided into groups under master 
workmen, who settle the terms with the 
employers. These master workmen, who 
are about 400 in number, earn as much 
as five or six francs a day. The ordinary 
workmen earn from two and a half to 
three and a half francs a day. The boys, 
of whom there are 600 under fifteen years 
of age, get fifty centimes a day. These 
wages are high for Italy, though every 
day is not a working day. Deducting 
fétes and wet days, when the quarryman 
cannot work, he may get 250 days’ work 
in the course of the year. Of course 
accidents are of constant occurrence, and 
many lives are annually lost. There is no 

system of insur- 

ance for the dis- 













MARBLE BLOCKS READY FOR LOADING. 


more workmen are employed in sawing 
and working it up. But the larger blocks 
have to be removed on the /zza, a rough 
sledge made of two parallel beams of 
wood braced together by iron bolts, and 
lying upon short movable rollers. Twenty 
Or more oxen are attached, and when 
once the impetus is given to the mass it 
slides down like a ship launched from the 
dock, and woe betide who gets in its 
path. Or else the block is lowered by 
ropes held by the 4zzafori, as the workmen 
are called who are employed in this special 
task. Sometimes the ,ropes break and 
the huge block thunders into the ravine 
below, and is broken to pieces. Then 


the workmen lose their day’s wages, 
for they are paid by the piece. 


They 


ae abled workman, 
Ge =| or for the families 


1 gtk?) of the killed. The 
‘oe. | Chamber of Com- 
Sa S|) smerce of Carrara 

— the other day 





passed a resolu- 
tion inviting the 
proprietors of 
quarries to assist 
the workmen by 
establishing a 





fund for this 
purpose. 
About 160,000 


tons of marble 
are annually ex- 
ported, of which 
much goes to 
America. The 
quantity is inex- 
haustible. The 
entire mass of 
the Monte 
Sagro, 5,600 feet 
high, which dominates Carrara, is solid 
marble, like one great crystal, purified 
by volcanic fire in the bowels of the 
earth, and then slowly raised during 
the long zons of geology into the light 
of the sun. Geologically, the Carrara 
marble is described as Jurassic limestone 
metamorphosed. The Apuan Alps, as 
this group of mountains is called, is 
of older formation than the adjoining 
Apennines. 

One of the most famous quarries is in 
the valley of the Po/racio. From this 
were extracted in Roman times the 1,700 
tons of marble that served for the con- 
struction of Trajan’s column at Rome. 
Here Donatello got the block which he 
carved into his St. George, and Michel- 
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angelo the one 
for his Moses. 
From here also 
came the huge 
block mentioned 
in the memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, which served 
for the colossal 
Neptune of Am- 
manati in the 
middle of the 
fountain of the 
Piazza della Sig- 
noria at Flor- 
ence; and also 
the block for 
Canova’s colossal 
statue of Napo- 
leon, now hidden 
in the staircase 
of Apsley House. 

As may be 
imagined, the life 





led by the 

marble - worker, 

and his physical surroundings, have 
not been without effect on his char- 
acter. Unlike the miner, who burrows 
underground, he works in a_ blind- 
ing glare of light. The fierce heat of 
the Italian sun beats upon him in 
summer. The cold blast of the ‘ramontana 
rushing from the gorges of the Apennines 
chills him in winter. Constantly exposed 





LOADING THE MARBLE, 


to danger, seeing his companions killed 
and wounded by his side, trained to 
rapid action, and with every faculty of 
mind and body on the alert, accustomed 
to dominate the rude forces of Nature—he 
has developed into an independent and 
powerful type of man, a very Titan. 
Like Prometheus, the Carrara marble- 
worker may exclaim : 

Nailed to this wall 











AN OX-CART BRINGING DOWN MARBLE. 





of eagle-baffling 
mountain, 

Black wintry, dead, 
unmeasured; 
without herb, 

Insect or beast, or 
shape or sound of 
life. 

Ah me, alas! pain, 
pain ever, for 
ever ! 


From all around, 
and from the 
world below, he 
hears the groan 
of the oppressed, 
the misery of 
humanity an- 
swering the mis- 
ery of nature: 





The tongueless 
caverns of the 
craggy hills 

Cried “Misery!” 
then ; the hollow 
Heaven replied, 
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“Misery!” And the Ocean’s purple waves, 
Climbing the land, howled to the lashing 
winds, 
And the pale nations heard it, “ Misery !” 
The Carrarese marble-worker is a 
staunch Republican, but not altogether a 
Socialist. He rather inclines to the 
Anarchic ideal of society, when every man 
will be a law unto himself, having subdued 
nature to his will—lord of this planet, free 
from the tyranny of government, custom, 
and superstition. To such a character, 


formation of a barricade across the road 
leading from Carrara to Avenza, by over- 
turning several cars, loaded with large 
blocks of marble, and fastening the whole 
together with iron chains. Behind this 
the revolters took up their stand, The first 
to come against it were three gendarmes, 
who were received with a volley which 
brought down two of them, while the 
third escaped to call reinforcements. The 
next incident was an attempt to release 
the prisoners confined in the prison of 

Carrara, but by 

this time the 











troops had = ar- 
rived, and easily 
repulsed the re- 
bels, killing about 
a dozen, without 
any loss to them- 
selves. After this 
the bands retired 
to the higher 
peaks where the 
soldiers have 
been unable to 
reach them. The 
rebels were assist- 
ed by the peas- 
ants of the neigh- 
bourhood, who 
all sympathised 
with them. 
Among the 
killed was a 
workman of her- 
culean build, who 
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the summons to join the regiments going 
to Sicily was repulsive in the last degree. 
His proud and independent spirit re- 
belled at the idea of putting on the livery 
of a king to go and shoot down starving 
peasants who asked for bread and work. 
Hence the late “rebellion.” It was 
totally disconnected and unorganised. 
A mere flash in the pan. Calm is now 
restored at Carrara. The marble-worker 
has returned to the quarries. But he will 
be heard of again in the immediate future 
of Italy. 

The first episode of thelate revolt was the 


had tatooed on 
his arm a_ heart 
with the motto ‘‘Ziderta.” The piece of 
skin was cut out by the doctor of 
Carrara and preserved as a souvenir. 

In the free Alsatia of the higher 
quarries, where gendarme and police-officer 
dare not show their faces, the men love to 
gather round the Socialist lecturer or 
Republican orator. There, under the free 
sky of heaven, with the silent mountains 
as witnesses, the flame of liberty is 
nourished in those rude hearts, which one 
day will leap from peak to peak of Apen- 
nine and fire all the land. 




















E was one of the institutions of the 
Latin Quarter, one of the least 
admirable. He haunted the Boulevard 
St. Michel, hung round the cafés, begged 
of the passing stranger, picked up cigar- 
ette-ends, and would, at a pinch, run 
errands or do odd jobs. 

With his sallow, wrinkled skin, his jungle 
of gray beard, his thick gray hair, matted 
and shiny, covering his ears and falling 
about his shoulders, he was scarcely an at- 
tractive-looking person. Besides, he had 
lostaneye; andits empty socket irresistibly 
drew your gaze—an abhorrent vacuum. 
His clothes would be the odds and ends 
of students’ offcasts, in the last stages of 
disintegration. He had a chronic stoop ; 
always aimed his surviving eye obliquely 
at you from a bent head; and walked 
with a sort of hang-dog shuffle that 
seemed a general self-denunciation. 

Where he slept, whether under a_ roof 
or on the pavement, and when, were 
among his secrets. No matter how late 
or how early you were abroad, you would 
be sure to encounter Bibi, wide-awake, 
somewhere in the Boul’ Miche, between 
the Luxembourg and the Rue des Ecoles. 
That was his beat. Perhaps one of the 
benches was his home. 

He lived in a state of approximate in- 
toxication. I never drew near to him 
without getting a whiff of alcohol, yet I 


never saw him radically drunk. His 
absorbent capacity must have been 
tremendous. It is certain he spent all 


the sous he could collect for liquids (he 
never wasted money upon food ; he knew 
where to go for crusts of bread and 
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broken meat ; the back doors of restaur- 
ants have their pensioners), and if invited 
to drink as the guest of another, he would 
drain tumbler after tumbler continuously, 
until his entertainer stopped him, and 
would appear no further over-seas at the 
end than at the outset. There was some- 
thing pathetic in his comparative sobriety, 
like an unfulfilled aspiration. 

He was one of the institutions of the 
Quarter, one of the notabilities. It was 
a matter of pride (I can’t think why) to 
be on terms of hail-fellowship with him, 
on terms to thee-and-thou him, and call 
him by his nick-name, Bibi, Bibi Ragoat : 
a sobriquet that he had come by long 
before my time, and whose origin I never 
heard explained. It seemed sufficiently 
disrespectful, but he accepted it cheerfully, 
and would often, indeed, employ it in 
place of the personal pronoun in referring 
to himself. ‘* You’re not going to forget 
Bibi—you'll not forget poor old Bibi 
Ragotit?” would be his greeting on the 
jour de fan, for instance. 

I have said that he would run errands 
or do odd jobs. The business with which 
people charged him was not commonly of 
a nature to throw lustre upon either 
agent or principal. He would do a 
student’s dirty work, even an é/udiante’s, 
in a part of Paris where work to be 
accounted dirty must needs be very dirty 
work indeed. The least ignominious 


service one used to require of him was to 
act as intermediary with the pawn-shop, 
the c/ou ; a service that he performed to the 
great satisfaction of his clients, for, what 
with unbounded impudence and a practice 
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of many years, he knew (as the French 
slang goes) how to make the nail bleed. 
We trusted him with our valuables and 
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our money, though it was on record that 
he had once ‘‘ done time” for theft. But 
his victim had been a Jdourgeois from 
across the river; we were confident he 
would deal honourably by a fellow 
Quarternion—he had the esprit de corps. 

It was Bibi in his social aspect, how- 
ever, not in his professional, who es- 
pecially interested us. It was very much 
the fashion to ask him to join the company 
at a café table, to offer him libations, and 
to ‘‘draw” him—make him talk. He 
would talk of any subject: of art, litera- 
ture, politics ; of life and morals; of the 
news of the day. He would regale us 
with anecdotes of persons, places, events ; 
he had outlasted many generations of 
students, and had hob-and-nobbed in their 
grub-period with men who had since 
become celebrities, as he was now hob- 
and-nobbing with us. He was quite 
shameless, quite without reverence for 
himself or others; his conversation was 
apt to be highly-flavoured, scandalous, 
slanderous, and redundant with ambigu- 
ous jests ; yet—what made it fascinating 
and tragical—it was unmistakably the 
conversation of an educated man. His 
voice was soft, his accent cultivated, 
his sentences were nicely chiselled. He 
knew the mot juste, the happy figure, the 
pat allusion. His touch was light; his 
address could be almost courtly, so that, 
on suddenly looking up, you would feel 
a vague surprise to behold in the speaker, 
not a polished man of the world in his 
dress-suit, but this beery old one-eyed 
vagabond in tatters. It was strange to 
witness his transitions. At one moment 
he would be holding high discourse of 
Goethe, and _ translating _ illustrative 
passages into classic French; at the 
next, whining about /a ache, and begging 
for a petite saleté de vingt sous, in the cant 
of the Paris gutters. Or, from an anflysis 
of the character of some conspicuous 
personage he had known, he would break 
into an indecent song, or pass to an inter- 
change of mildewed chaff with Gigolette. 

Yes, he wasa gentleman. This disreput- 
able old man, whose gray hairs, far from 
making him venerable, but emphasised his 
sodden degradation; this tipsy, filthy, 
obscene old man; this gaol-bird, this 
doer of dirty work, this pandar, beggar, 
outcast, who bore without offence such a 
title of contempt as Bibi Ragoft, was a 
fallen gentleman, the wreck of something 
that had once been noble. 

More than the fragmentary outline of 
his history we did not know. We knew 














HE NEVER WASTED MONEY ON FOOD, 
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that he was a Russian; that his name 
was Kasghine ; that he had started in life 
as an officer in the Russian army ; that 
many years ago, for crimes conjectural, 
he had fled his country; and that long 
before our day he had already gravitated 
to where we found him, the mud of the 
Boulevard St. Michel. 

For crimes conjectural. Some of us 
believed them to have been political, and 
fancied that we had in Bibi a specimen of 
the decayed Nihilist. In view of the fact 
that he often proclaimed himself a 
socialist, this seemed to bear some colour 
of probability ; but against it argued the 
circumstance that of the members of that 
little clan of Russian refugees which in- 
habits the southern borderland of the 
Latin Quarter, not one would have aught 
to say to Bibi. They gave him the widest 
of wide berths, and when questioned as 
to their motives, would only shrug their 
shoulders, and answer that he was a 
disgraceful old person, a drunken repro- 
bate, whom, the wonder was not that 
they avoided, but that any decent people 
could tolerate. This sounded plausible ; 
still, we felt that if his crimes had been 
political, they might have regarded him 
with more indulgence. 

Of Bibi himself it was equally futile to 
inquire. There was one subject on which 
he would never touch—his previous con- 
dition—his past, before he came to be 
what we saw. ‘‘ Yes, I am a gentleman. 
I am Captain Kasghine. I am a gentle- 
man in allotropic form”; that was as 
much as I ever heard him say. He en- 
joyed cloaking himself in mystery, he 
enjoyed the curiosity it drew upon him ; 
but perhaps he had some remnants of 
pride, some embers of remorse, some 
little pain and shame, as well. 

Of the other legends afloat, one ran to 
the effect that he had murdered his wife ; 
a second, that he had poisoned the hus- 
band of a lady friend; a third, that he 
had shown the white feather in battle; a 
fourth, that he had cheated at cards. 
Bibi would neither admit nor deny any of 
these imputations, nor would he manifest 
the faintest resentment when they were 
discussed in his presence. He would 
parry them, smiling complaisantly ; and 
(if it be considered that they were all, as 
it turned out, abominably false) that 
seems to show better than anything else 
to what abysmal depths the man had 
sunk. Perhaps it shows also, incident- 
ally, how very heartless and unimagina- 
tive young people in the Latin Quarter 


used to be. I have seen Bibi swagger ; I 
have seen him sullen, insolent, sarcastic ; 
I have seen him angry, I have heard 
him swear; but anything like honestly 
indignant I never saw him. 

I remember one night in the Café de la 
Source, when Fil de Fer had been treat- 
ing him to brandy and trying to get him 
to tell his story ; I remember his suddenly 
turning his one eye in the direction of us 
men, and launching himself upon a long 
flight of rhetoric. I can see him still— 
his unwashed red hand toying with the 
stem of his liqueur-glass, or rising from 
time to time to push his hair from his 
forehead, over which it dangled in soggy 
wisps, while, in a dinner-table tone of 
voice, he uttered these somewhat surpris- 
ing sentiments. 

**You would be horrified, you others, 
lads of twenty, with your careers before 
you,—you would be horrified if you 
thought it possible that you might end 
your days like Bibi, would you not? 
You wish to walk a clean path, to pros- 
per, to be respectable, to wear sweet 
linen, to die honoured, regretted. And 
yet, believe me, we poor devils who fail, 
who fall, who sink to the bottom, we 
have our compensation. We see vastly 
more of the realities of life than those do 
who succeed and rise to the top. We 
have an experience that is more essential, 
more significant. We get the real flavour 
of life. We sweat in the mire; we drink 
the lees. But the truth is in the mire; 
the real flavour is in the lees. Oh, we 
have our compensation. We wear rags, 
we eat scraps fit for dogs, we sleep under 
the arches of bridges. We lie in gaols, 
we are hustled by the police, we are 
despised by all men. If you offer us 
drink, and stop to gossip with us for a 
moment, you only do so to please your- 
selves with the spectacle of our infamy, 
our infirmity, our incongruity. We have 
lost all hope, all self-respect. We are 
ships that have come to grief, that are 
foundering, that will presently go down. 
Yet we are not altogether to be pitied: 
we know life. To the respectable man, 
the prosperous, life shows herself only in 
the world, decently attired ; we know her 
at home, in her nudity. For him she has 
manners, a good behaviour, a_ society 
smile; with us she is frankly herself— 
brutal, if you please, corrupt with disease 
and vice, sordid, profane, lascivious, but 
genuine. She is kind to him, but hypo- 
critical, affecting scruples, modesties, 
pieties, a heart and conscience. attitudin- 
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ising, blushing false blushes, weeping 
crocodile tears; she is cruel to us, but 


sincere. She is at her ease with us— 
unashamed. She shows us her thousand 
moods. She doesn’t trouble to keep her 


secrets from us. She throws off the 
cloak that hid her foulness, the boot that 
constrained her cloven hoof. She gives 
free play to her appetites. We know 
her 

‘* Here is the fruit of the tree of life,” 
he went on, extending his open hand. 
‘‘The respectable man but smells its 


rind; I eat deep, taste the core. The 
smell is sweet, perhaps; the taste is 
deathly bitter—but even so? He that 


eats of the fruit of the tree of life shares 
the vision of the gods. He gazes upon 
the naked face of truth. I don’t pretend 
that the face of truth is beautiful. It is 
hideous beyond imagination. ll hate, 
all savagery, all evil, glare from it, and 
all uncleanness is upon it. But it is the 
face of truth; the sight of it gives an 
ultimate, a supreme, satisfaction. 

‘* Say what you will, at the end of life 
the important thing is to have lived. 
Well, when all is over, and the prosperous 
man and I lie equal in the article of death, 
our fortunes, conditions, outlooks at last 
for once the same, our results the same, 
I shall have lived, I shall have seen, I 
shall have understood, a thousandfold 
more than he. I shall have known life in 
her intimacy; he will have had but a 
polite acquaintance with her.” 

The hour for Bibi to put this philosophy 
to the test was nearer than he suspected. 
He used to describe himself as ‘“ thor- 
oughly cured and seasoned,” and to pre- 
dict that he would “last a good while 
yet.” But, one day in December, a 
subject of remark in the Boul’ Miche was 
Bibi’s absence; and before nightfall the 
news went abroad that he had been found 
on the turf, under a tree, in the Avenue 
de l’Observatoire, dead from a coup de 
sang, and that he was now lying exposed 
to the gaze of the curious in the little 
brick house behind Notre Dame. 

A meeting of students was called, at 
which it was resolved to give Bibi a 
decent funeral; and in order that his 
friends who had crossed the river might 
have an opportunity of assisting at it, a 
lettre de faire part was published in the 
newspapers. The committee who had 
these matters in charge made an attempt 
to get a Pope from the Russian Church 
to officiate; but the holy men were 
scandalised by the request, and refused it 
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with contumely. So a civil funeral was 
the best that could be achieved. 

On a drizzling, dismal December morn- 
ing, then, we formed ourselves in a 
procession of two abreast, and starting 
from the Place St. Michel, followed Bibi 
up his familiar Boulevard to the Cemetery 
of Montparnasse ; and men who would 
have spurned him yesterday, bared their 
heads as he passed, and women crossed 
themselves and muttered prayers. We 
must have been about a hundred strong, 
and quite a quarter of our numbers came 
from beyond the bridges, responsive to 
our “ettre de faire part. A student was 
told off to march with each visitor; and 
this arrangement proved the means of 
my being able to supply the missing 
chapter of Bibi’s story. 

The person to whom I found myself 
assigned was an elderly, military-looking 
man, with the red rosette in his buttonhole ; 
extremely well-dressed and groomed ; 
erect, ruddy, bright-eyed; with close- 
cropped white hair, and a drooping white 
moustache : the picture of a distinguished, 
contented, fine old French gentleman: 
whom I marvelled a good deal to see in 
this conjunction. 

On our way to the graveyard we spoke 
but little. Our business there over, 
however, he offered me a seat in his 
carriage, a brougham that had sauntered 
after us, for the return. And no sooner 
was the carriage door closed upon us 
than he began— 

**T am an old man. 
Will you listen ? 

‘* This death, this funeral, have stirred 
me deeply. I knew Kasghine years ago 
in Russia, when we were both young 
men, he an officer in the Russian army, 
I an attaché to the French Embassy. 

‘* His career has been a very sad one. 
It illustrates many sad truths. 

‘* Sometimes—it is trite to say so—an 
act of baseness, a crime of some sort, 
may be the beginning, the first cause, of 
a man’s salvation. It pulls him up, 
wakes his conscience. Aghast at what 
he has done, he reflects, repents, reforms. 
That is a comforting circumstance, a 
token of God’s goodness. 

‘But what shall we say when the 
exact opposite happens? When it is an 


I want to talk. 


act of nobility, of splendid heroism, of 

magnificent self-devotion, that brings to 

pass a man’s moral downfall? It is 

horrible to admit such a thing as possible, 

is it not? And yet, the same man who 

may be capable of one sudden immense 
3E2 
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act of heroism, may be quite incapable 
of keeping up the prolonged, daily, 
yearly struggle with adversity which that 
act may entail upon him. 

‘It was so with Kasghine. It was a 
very noble action which drove him, an 
exile, from his country. Thrown upon 
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the streets of Paris, without friends, with- 
out money, he had not the stuff in him to 
stand up against the forces that were in 
operation to drag him down. Which of 
us can be sure that he would have that 
stuff? From begging for work whereby 
to earn money, Kasghine fell to begging 
for money itself. His pride receiving a 
thousand wounds, instead of being 
strengthened by them, was killed. Clean- 


liness is a luxury, a labour; he began to 
neglect his person ; and, in the case of a 
gentleman, neglect of the person is 
generally the first step towards neglect of 
the spirit. Little by little he lost his 
civilised character, and reverted to the 
primitive beast. He was feral. 

‘*But thirty, thirty- 
five years ago, there 
were few young men 
in St. Petersburg with 
better positions, brighter 
prospects, than Kasg- 
hine’s. He _ belonged 
to an excellent family ; 
he was intelligent, good- 
looking, popular; he 
was a Captain in a good 
regiment. One of his 
uncles had been minister 
of war, and stood high 


in the favour of the 
Tsar. 
‘In the spring of 


1847 Kasghine’s regi- 
ment was ordered to 


Warsaw, and _s garri- 
soned in the fortress 
there. Twenty Polish 


patriots were confined 
in the casemates, await- 
ing execution; men of 
education, honourable 
men, men with wives and 
children, condemned to 
be hanged because they 
had conspired together 
—a foolish ineffectual 
conspiracy,—against 
what they regarded as 
the tyranny of Russia, 
for the liberty of their 
country. They had 
struck no blow, but 
they had written and 
talked ; and they were 
to be hanged. 

‘*The fate of these 
men seemed to Kasg- 
hine very unjust, very 
inhuman. It preyed 
upon his mind. He took it into his 
head to rescue them, to contrive their 
escape. 1 do not say that this was wise 
or right; but it was certainly generous. 
No doubt he had a period of hesitation. 
On the one hand was his consigne as a 
Russian soldier ; on the other, what he 
conceived to be his duty asaman. He 
knew that the act he contemplated spelt 
ruin for himself, that it spelt death ; 
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and he had every reason to hold 
sweet. 

‘* However, he opened communications 
with the prisoners in the casemates, and 
with their friends in the town. And one 
night he got them all safely out,—by day- 
break they were secure in hiding. Kas- 
ghine himself remained behind. Some one 
would have to be punished. If the guilty 
man fled, an innocent man would be 
punished. 

‘* Well, he was tried by Court Martial, 
and sentenced to be shot. But the Em- 
peror, out of consideration for Kasghine’s 
family, commuted the sentence to one of 
hard labour for life in the mines of Kara,— 
a cruel kindness. After eight years in 
the mines, with blunted faculties, broken 
health, disfigured by the loss of an eye, 
and already no doubt in some measure 
demoralised by the hardships he had 
suffered, he was pardoned,—another cruel 
kindness. He was pardoned on condition 
that he would leave Russian territory, and 
never enter it again. There are periodic 
wholesale pardonings, you know, at Kara, 
to clear the prisons and make room for 
fresh convicts. 

‘* Kasghine’s private fortune had been 
confiscated. His family had ceased all 
relations with him, and would do nothing 
for him. He came to Paris, and had to 
engage in the struggle for existence, a 
struggle with which he was totally un- 
familiar, for which he was totally un- 
equipped. The only profession he knew 
was soldiering. He tried to obtain a 
Inter- 


commission in the French army. 
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national considerations, if no others, put 
that out of the question. He tried to 
get work,—teaching, translating. He 
was not a good teacher ; his translations 
did not please his employers. Remember, 
his health was enfeebled, he was dis- 
figured by the loss of an eye; he had 
spent eight years in the mines at Kara. 
He began to sink. Let those blame him 
who know how hard it is to swim. From 
borrowing, from begging, he sank to I dare 
not guess what. 1am afraid there can be 
no doubt that for a while he served the 
Russian secret police as a spy; but he 
proved an unremunerative spy; they 
turned him off. He took to drink, he 
sank lower and lower, he became what- 
ever is lowest. I had not seen him or 
heard of him for years, when, yesterday, 
I read the announcement of his death in 
the Figaro.” 

The old man set me down at the 
corner of the Rue Racine. I have never 
met him again ; I have never learned who 
he was. 

The other day, being in Paris, I made 
a pilgrimage to the Cemetery of Mont- 
parnasse, to look at Bibi’s grave. The 
wooden cross we had erected over it was 
pied with weather-stains, the inscription 
more than half obliterated, — 


ALEXIS DIMITRIEVITCH KASGHINE 
NE A MOSCOU, LE 20 JANVIER, 1823, 
Mort A PARIS LE t2 DECEMBRE, 1884. 


Priez pour lus. 





THE MINUET.—Sir JoHN MILLAIs, 


Reproduced by kind permission from an engraving in the possession of Mr. Algernon Graves, Pall Mall. 











No. Il.—SIR EDWARD LAWSON, BART. 


T is rather late in the day to revive the 
long-standing controversy between 
Town mouse and Country mouse. The 
comparative merits of the sweet, shady 
side of Pall Mall and a cottage by the sea, 
or under the hill, have been discussed 
over and over again, though it may be 


confessed that that clear and fresh play 
of thought, so much desiderated by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, has often been absent 
from the debate. Many afologias for 
either one or the other seem to be in- 
spired by the enforced circumstances of 
the apologists, and a not unnatural desire 
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MORNING CALLS. 


to make the best of them. On the other 
hand, it would seem that the praises of 
country life have never been more sweetly 
sung than by Cockney bards; the warmest 
eulogies upon London have been uttered 
by those who make the most frequent 
excursions into the country; who make 
their habitats within easy reach of a rail- 
way terminus, and are past masters in the 
mysteries of Bradshaw. 

It was upon a dull, cold, sunless morn- 
ing that I responded to Sir Edward 
Lawson’s invitation to ‘‘run down” to 
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departure for my temporary scene of 
action. It was a wintry drive, certainly ; 
but the road from Taplow to Beaconsfield 
is one of the most delightful in the home 
counties. Cliefden, Dropmore, Hedzor- 

these are words to conjure with among 
lovers of ‘‘the picturesque,” a term that 
seems particularly appropriate in the 
county not only of Bucks, but of Burke. 
I noted with surprise that the new owner 
of Cliefden had seen fit to mark the 
boundary of his property by the erection 
of a huge and hideous brick wall, some 
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SIR EDWARD’S STUDY. 


Hall Barn and make a morning call upon 
him at his country house. There was an 
inch or two of snow on the ground, more 
was still falling, more still was in the air. 
What was a Londoner of the Londoners, 
like Sir Edward, about, to stop in the 
country under such conditions? Was not 
Berkeley Square good enough for any- 
body at such a season? These reflec- 
tions, and others akin to them, were cut 
short prematurely by my arrival at Tap- 
low, where I had been instructed to alight ; 
by my recognition of the comfortable car- 
riage that awaited me, and a prompt 
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fifteen or eighteen feet high, and to crown 
the edifice with a large and varied assort- 
ment of broken bottles of all hues. Has 
he, it may be asked, ever considered 
Ruskin’s dictum on this matter, namely, 
that these erections, in the country, cor- 
relate fools inside or knaves outside ? 
One of the most charming features of 
Sir Edward Lawson’s domain, of some 
four thousand acres, is the long avenue, 
mainly of fine beeches, by which it is 
approached. You arrive at the entrance 
to it almost immediately after passing 
Lord Boston’s park and grounds at 
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Hedzor; not its least attractive feature 
being a natural arch formed by the meet- 
ing of the trees overhead. At the extreme 
end of the avenue, which also marks the 
corner of the “Grove,” stands a fine 
obelisk erected by the poet Waller to 
commemorate the Grove being finished. 
Upon it are carved on one side the arms 
of Waller himself, and upon another 
those of the Royal House of France. It 
is upon record that one of the Wallers, an 
ancestor of the poet, who was at Agin- 
court, captured as his prisoner Charles, 
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and polities, Edmund Waller and Edmund 


Burke. To the elucidation of their exact 
connections with the place, its present 
owner has spared no pains ; and it may be 
hoped that he may give the story to the 
public in fuller detail than is possible here. 
Edmund Waller was a picturesque figure 
in a picturesque century. Clarendon and 
Johnson have limned his features and char- 
acteristics for us. His verses addressed 
to Lady Dorothea Sidney, daughter of the 
Earl of Leicester, to whose hand he aspired 
unavailingly, under the name of ‘* Saccha- 
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HALL BARN, FROM THE LAKE. 


Duke of Orleans, and took him to his 
house at Groombridge, in Kent, where 
he resided with his captor for four-and- 
twenty years. As a reward he was accorded 
the privilege of quartering the royal arms 
on his own coat. 

As Sir Edward Lawson presently ex- 
plains to you, sitting in his cosy ‘‘ den,” 
whilst you are engaged in the process of 
thawing yourself before a huge fire, the 
history of Hall Barn is inextricably mixed 
up with the lives of two men who have 
played great parts in English literature 





rissa” (a word ‘‘ derived,” says the great 
Doctor, ‘‘from the Latin appellation of 
sugar, and implies, if it means anything, 
a spiritless mildness, and dull good- 
nature,”) are part of our literature. Wal- 
ler was a man of fortune, and at the age 
of sixteen was member of Parliament for 
Agmondesham, now Amersham, and at 
twenty sat for HighWycombe. He bought 
Hall Barn, and after many vicissitudes, he 
returned here to die in 1687. A miniature 
in Sir Edward Lawson’s possession shows 
him with good features, and wearing a 
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long fair wig ; it does not quite agree with 
the fine portrait by Kneller, fixed in the 
overmantel of the hall, hitherto regarded 
as the only existing authentic likeness. 
Of another order of interest is the con- 
nection of Edmund Burke with Hall Barn. 
The great orator did not, indeed, actually 
live there, but at a house almost within 
sight, known as Butler’s Court, long ago 
destroyed by fire. But he was a frequent 
visitor, and in the entrance-hall he com- 
pleted the purchase of his house and some 
six hundred acres of land for the sum of 
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child!” he declared he would paint his 
portrait, and he did so, describing him as 
The Infant Hercules. The boy grew up, 
remained in the neighbourhood, and his 
son is at this moment Sir Edward Law- 
son’s agent, and one of the best farmers 
in the county. In a carefully-preserved 
cabinet in his sanctum, Sir Edward has 
accumulated many relics of the states- 
man, whose memory he reveres; and of 
whose memory he waxes warm in the 
defence. He placed in my hands several 
indubitable pieces of Mrs. Burke’s best 
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twenty thousand pounds. At Butler’s 
Court he was visited by Reynolds and 
Johnson, and many are the stories still 
told of these and other famous visitors. 
One, in particular, has a direct connection 
with our morning call. Most art-lovers 
are familiar with the picture by Sir Joshua, 
known as The Jnfant Hercules. 1n one of 
the painter’s strolls with his host, they saw 
a sturdy infant sprawling on a cottage 
floor. It was the infant son of Mr. Rolfe, 
who was Burke’s agent. Reynolds was 
so much struck by the child’s appearance, 
that exclatming ‘‘ What a monstrous fine 





dinner service ; a couple of quaint snuff- 
boxes ; several autograph letters ; a con- 
temporary mezzotint portrait of Burke’s 
only son, whose death killed his broken- 
hearted father; a couple of receipts for 
work on the Annual Register in Burke's 
handwriting, and, in some respects, more 
interesting than all, some pencil notes for 
one of his great speeches; from which 
one phrase may be quoted as quite “ up to 
date” even now: ‘‘ Ireland relieved but 
England not disgraced.” Another “ relic,” 
the most important of all, will come later. 

It is time that we turned to the 
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THE DINING ROOM. ’ 


present inhabiters of Hall Barn, though 
we shall meet with other evidences of 
previous ownership as we goon. Sir 
Edward Lawson’s twelve years’ tenure 
have left larger marks on the property than 
that of most of his predecessors. The 
oldest part of the house is the hall, which 
is now a most agreeable lounge, and is 
arranged with very “clear views” on the 
subject of comfort. It is panelled in oak, 
elaborately carved, and much of it grim 
with age, draped with ‘‘ comforting cur- 
tains ” more substantial than those ‘‘ knit 
of fancy’s yarn,” screened from invading 
draughts, and furnished with huge settees 
and writing-table. From it you enter 
on the right hand, Sir Edward’s ‘‘ own 
room ” before-named, of which the most 
interesting adornments are fersonalia. A 
few good pictures, of the almost obsolete 
“cabinet” dimensions, are on the walls, 
examplesof John Phillip and painters of his 
day; Richard Ansdell’s The Zagie’s Lair is 
rather larger. Also may be conned here 
the illustrated and illuminated addresses 
presented to Sir Edward on various occa- 
sions (such as the coming of age of his 
eldest son, Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, M.P.), 





the patent of his appointment as High 
Sheriff of the county, and so forth. There 
are excellent portraits of his father, the 
late Mr. J. M. Levy, and of his uncle, the 
late Mr. Lionel Lawson (co-founders with 
himself of Zhe Daily Telegraph); a large 
photographic group of chubby children is 
introduced to your notice as representing 
the present M.P. for Cirencester, in the 
garb of old Gaul, kilt and all, Mr. W. A. 
W. Lawson, of the Scots Guards, and 
Mrs. Edward Hulse, wife of the member 
for Salisbury. You quickly recognise, 
also, one of the late Colonel Napier Sturt, 
Sir Edward’s intimate friend, who having 
passed through life, compassionated as a 
** poor younger son,” left some hundred 
thousand pounds behind him at his early 
and lamented death. 

It would be out of place to attempt any 
catalogue of the many beautiful and costly 
objects that adorn tle other living rooms 
on the ground floor of the mansion, 
which is sufficiently capacious to include 
the dining and drawing rooms, the quaint 
and exceptionally pretty ‘‘ corridor room,” 
and the great ball room. This last is’a 
very fine apartment, for its height in- 
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cludes the space given to two floors in 


the older part of the house. It is one of 
Sir Edward Lawson’s additions, and was 
used firston the day in 1883, when his 
eldest son, Mr. Harry, came of age. As 
there is at Hall Barn neither gas nor, at 
present, electricity, this room is lighted by 
an exceptionally large and fine Venetian 
chandelier. The furniture is a very beau- 
tiful suite of the time of the First Empire. 
The drawing room is in one respect quite 
an exceptional room, for the somewhat 
heavily carved woodwork of the panels, 
the doors and the overmantel, is of Persian 
woods, and, it may be confessed, not 
particularly attractive either in design or 
workmanship. It is, however, part and 
parcel of the house, and, like the rest, has 
its history. For many years the ‘‘ place” 
was owned by Sir William Gore Ouseley, 
a distinguished Oriental diplomatist, who 
on his retirement brought the timber 
from which it was manufactured home 
with him from Persia. He had bought 


the property from the Burke family, 
and neither of his successors, Mr. Alan 
Morrison and Sir Edward Lawson, have 
cared to meddle with his additions. 


It is 
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LADY LAWSON’S BOUDOIR. 





that Sir 
Edward preserves, with the utmost care, 
the relic upon which he places the greatest 


here, in the drawing room, 


store. This is the celebrated dagger 
which Edmund Burke, during the histori- 
cal scene, threw on the floor of the House 
of Commons. Its authenticity seems 
beyond dispute ; and Sir Edward carefully 
traces its descent into his hands for your 
benefit. The occurrence in the House has 
been misrepresented. It was little more 
then a rhetorical flourish on the part of 
the orator to emphasise his argument that 
we should ‘‘ keep French principles from 
our heads and French daggers from our 
hearts.” It was derided by Sheridan, 
who promptly asked for ‘the fork”; 
caricatured by Gillray, and has since been 
obscured by a cloud of irrelevant assertion 
and comment. The full story would lead 
us, I fear, too far afield. The dining 
room has been almost encased, during 
recent years, with some very elaborate oak 
panelling obtained from Belgium, and 
having no pretensions to age; the design 
of the carving is rich and appropriate. A 
conspicuous object here is the life-size 
statuette of the late Prince Imperial as a 
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boy, in what is known as Christol metal, 
obtained in Paris. This beautiful object, 
of which only one copy is known to exist, 
is signed ‘‘Carpeaux, Tuileries, 1865.” 
Any old playgoer who visits this room 
may hardly fail to be attracted by the fine 
portrait of Mr. Benjamin Webster (Lady 
Lawson’s father), in the character of 
**Rob Roy,” which is a conspicuous orna- 
ment of it. The landscapes, which are let 
into the panellings over the doors, are not 
only by Gainsborough, but they occupied 
formerly similar positions in the painter’s 
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are, not improbably, accompanied by 
Lady Lawson’s pet dog ‘‘ Spook,” who 
appears to be fully conscious that he owns 
an unique name. Such are a curious 
little sketch by W. M. Thackeray, given 
by him to Sir Edward, many small paint- 
ings by P. F. Poole, Marcus Stone, 
Fantin Latour, and other celebrated 
artists. Notable, perhaps, even above 
these, is the painting by A. Solomon ; for 
it has a long story connected with it. 
Sir Edward went many years ago to this 
artist’s studio and accidentally caught a 
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‘*THE BASHFUL LOVER,” BY A. SOLOMON. 


own house in Pall Mall The allegorical 
painted ceiling is by a Belgian artist named 
Vandyck ; no connection, it need hardly 
be said, of his more illustrious namesake. 
In this room King William IV. and 
Queen Adelaide were entertained by Sir 
William Gore Ouseley. Lastly, in the 
corridor room, a long or rather oblong 
apartment, an unusually cosy and luxurious 
room, in which Lady Lawson ordinarily 
presides at such family functions as after- 
noon tea and the like, are several objects 
of interest, in the inspection of which you 





lady, whom he knew very well, sitting for 
the lady’s figure in the picture the artist 
was engaged upon. Several years after- 
wards he saw the same work, quite by 
accident, put up for sale at Christie’s. It 
was called The Bashful Lover. The lady 
was Mrs. Edmund Yates, and the like- 
ness is to-day as delightful and unmis- 
takable as ever. 

I have left until last what is quite the 
most remarkable feature in the interior of 
Hall Barn; one which, indeed, unless | 
am mistaken, entirely differentiates it from 
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any other house in the kingdom. This is 
the Turkish bath. Everybody is aware 
of the many tentative attempts that have 
been made to erect or extemporise and 
occasionally to maintain a home-made 
Hammam. Some of these have been 
curious, several have been dangerous to 
life and limb, many have been exasper- 
ating, and all have been failures. Sir 
Edward has erected a range of buildings, 
complete in every detail, and entered bya 
curtained-door from his own sanctum, in 
which every ‘‘ item” of the most elaborate 
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name is inscribed, Nelson proceeds to 
point out the many and various beauties 
of the arrangements over which he pre- 
sides. Here are full opportunities for 
enjoying the needle, shower and douche 
processes ; the several rooms are of vary- 
ing temperatures—the  rubbing-room 
stands at 120°, the hot chamber at 
160°—all have most luxurious couches, 
and plenty of them. A mahogany 
case is shown you containing every 
imaginable and unimaginable implement 
for the process of massage. Beyond the 
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Turkish bath may be enjoyed to the full. 
In the first or cool room is a marble tank 
some ten feet long by six, deep enough 
and long enough for the final plunge, 
which may be taken at any temperature. 
Over this is inscribed the legend, ‘‘ Zhzs zs 
the Sea.” Long rows of Turkish dressing- 
gowns, slippers, and towels, . suggest 
that the bath never lacks patrons. Nel- 
son, Sir Edward’s shampooer, is _per- 
manently retained; he was formerly the 
head masseur at the Paris Hammam. 
Summoned by the bell over which his 


hot chambers are delightful little nooks of 
rooms, with more enticing couches, 
tempting to repose, and enticing to rest- 
fulness; adorned, as the sermon says, 
with ‘‘ everything to fascinate the senses 
and delight the eye.” Nor must I forget 
the curious little, toylike restorative in- 
strument known as a ‘‘ face bath,” which 
may be used with or without the previous 
use of the Turkish bath. Steam is 
generated ina small ‘‘ kettle,” from which 
issues a funnel about the size of the barrel 
of a rifle. The patient sits in front of it, 
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and when the steam comes he (or she) 
bends the forehead towards it. Subtly 
blended with the fumes are certain 
aromatic essences; in my own case, I 
was told that. ‘‘ milk of cucumber” had 
been employed. The sensation of this 
scented steam on the various parts of the 
face is extremely delicious. I am further 
informed that headaches are infallibly 
cured, and that wrinkles invariably vanish, 
with a single use. The invaluable Nelson 
urges moreover that further operations, in 
the privacy of their apartments, are by no 
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out among the crowd of people and 
children in Hyde Park, on the occasion of 
the great Juvenile Féte there given by 
him to the school children of London 
during the Jubilee week. That was a red- 
letter day of his life, as he candidly admits. 
A great military authority had declared 
that nobody could get twenty thousand 
men out of Hyde Park. Sir Edward 
achieved a triumph which would have been 
impossible but for the assistance of the 
military and police ;* he brought thirty 
thousand children both into and out of 
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BURKRS TOMB, AND THE OLD RECTORY. 


means inconsistent with the using of this 
charming process by ‘‘ the fair.” 

In pleasant company, and with such 
surroundings, time flies; but a visitor to 
Hall Barn may in no way omit a visit to 
the stables or to the famous Grove and 
grounds. There are the old stables and the 
new stables. Several of the horses are, at 
the moment, at Newmarket ; but among 
those that are at home Sir Edward seems 
to point with peculiar fondness to his own 
favourite cob, the Jubilee cob; so called 
because his owner secured him for the 
particular purpose of riding him in and 

127. April, 1894. 


Hyde Park, besides their teachers and 
caretakers. He relates many extremely 
entertaining ava concerning the occasion, 
and he has taken the pains to preserve 
for posterity in a huge volume, over which 
you would willingly linger, a record of 
its every detail, illustrated with all the 
prints of it he could collect, all the notices 
and criticisms, favourable or the reverse, 
that he could discover; with these are 
also a variety of letters from eminent 
persons, and the correspondence relating 
to it. This incidental excursus from the 
subject of the stables must be pardoned 
3 F 
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me. Sir Edward also orders out for in- 
spection a miniature wagonette, complete 
in every respect, which was presented to 
the present M.P. for Cirencester when a 
boy by his grandfather. It has served as 
the pleasant conveyance of two genera- 
tions of children and grandchildren, and 
is still in constant use and demand. 

Of the rich undulating expanses of the 
park, with their wealth of magnificently- 
grown timber, in which the fine red-brick 
house is set; of the gardens with the 
great yew hedges, the still larger hedge 
of mixed yew and varieties of holly, with 
their quaint temples and obelisks and 
sun-dials, almost invariably placed at the 
end of the ‘‘ vista,” making what has 
lately been charmingly described as ‘“‘A 
Formal Garden” of singular beauty and 
quaintness ; of the ‘‘ covers” and woods, 
dear to sportsmen, known as the “ Birtley 
Wood,” and the ‘‘Hennings and Jen- 
nings,” and several others ; of all these it 
would be very easy to say very much. 
But after a leisurely stroll among the 
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pleasant spots, Sir Edward desires your 
company in a small excursion to the 
neighbouring town of Beaconsfield. A 
strange, out of the world, half-forsaken, 
old-fashioned, market-town like place it 
proves to be, with an excellent hotel, 
‘* The White Hart,” and a fine church, in 
a vault of which rests all that is mortal of 
Edmund Burke, though there is no 
monument, but only a modern brass, to 
his memory. Waller, however, has a 
handsome tomb in the churchyard to mark 
his grave. Beaconsfield, with its wide 
roads—the high road from London to 
Oxford passes through it—is just the 
place to pass an idle hour or two, but, 
alas! that short span is denied you. 

My morning call, begun at noon, had 
lasted until after sunset; another quick 
drive, this time in a closed and cosy 
carriage, whirled me once more to Tap- 
low, full of ‘‘ thoughts” and thanks for 
much warmhearted hospitality at the 
hands of so generous a host and hostess. 

j. &. 
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By GEORGE HERBERT BURROW. 


"7 HE light flickering yonder disturbs 
me; move it where I cannot see 

the unsteady flame; and do not look at 
me, Father, with your black eyes as 
though every corner of my soul were 
open to them, and sins that I know not 
myself were revealed to you.” 

‘* My son, it was at your request that 
I visited you, that upon the cross which 
lightens all pain your sins might be 
crucified.” 

‘Pray, Father, that I may yet find 
peace and harbourage—there.” 

* * * * * * * 

‘*T hated him because I believed that he 
had stolen my love from me. I hated him 


succeed everywhere where I had tried 
and failed. He did not suspect my hatred, 
he supposed me cynical and morose and 
tried in his kindly bantering way to laugh 
me out of my black moods. He was not 
familiar with London as I was; used 
to a country life, the witchery of London 
was upon him as it comes upon every 
young man of imagination and power. 
I went with him here and there, he always 
kindly and considerate, so that I hardly 
knew whether I hated myself or him the 
more. There is a time, Father, when a 
man is not responsible for the thoughts of 
his brain, when his actions are not part of 
himself. Is it not so, Father?” 





“** PRAY, FATHER, THAT I MAY YET FIND PEACE AND HARBOURAGE,’” 


before because he was cleverer than I, 
because he was more handsome, because 
he secured with ease everything that I lost 
with labour. I could have forgiven him 


that—everything but the last, everything 
but that he came between my love and 
me. Yet, before the crucifix and you, 
Father, I believe that he meant me no 
wrong; that it was in his nature to 


‘* My son, there are many and powerful 
temptations; many ways upon which 
there is no light; from which the Spirit 
of God alone can deliver us.” 

‘*T had been with him during the day ; 
in the evening we parted for a time and 
were to meet again at Westminster that 
we might see the river, the embankment, 
and the wharves by night. After leaving 
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him I went to my room. The passion, 
the frenzy, the madness, over which, 
before God, I believe I had no control, 
was upon me. I had not seen her for 
weeks, and the desire of her presence 
sickened me. I dared not trust myself 
with her—my anger, my suspicion, my 
moods would have destroyed my last hope. 
He mentioned her to me that afternoon 
with a bright smile. I thought that his 
look was confident as though he already 
possessed her. He little thought of the 
tempest his smile raised in the mind of the 
poor devil who stood beside him. Father, 
he did not mean to wrong me. It was 
fate—I know what you would say, Father 
—that there is no brute power which 
catches a man and hurls him to hideous 
ends. I will not dispute it. It seems to 
me that there is sucha power. I am 
obedient and listen to your words—and 
am very tired. 

‘* | walked about my room so violently 
that my landlady sent to know if I were 
ill. I said I was not. It was a lie: 
[I was never in my life so desperately 
ill. The interruption quieted me a little. 
I sat down and thought. Then it seemed 
that a cube of darkness filled the room 
and an impulse took possession of me. 
The Enemy of Souls, Father, you would 
say. Perhaps it was so, for the motion 
was from Hell. I had considerable skill 
in drugs, and with one, a subtle poison, 
I had gained great familiarity. 

Everything seems far away. I seem 
to tell the story of another, some one | 
knew long ago, though every incident is 
clear. 

‘*T filled a little phial and laughed as I 
held it to the light. It was so clear, so 
innocent, I laughed softly as I slipped it 
into my pocket. Then I sat down again 
and thought. I knew that my friend would 
be tired before our round was done. He 
was slightly built and not strong, a little 
excitement and a long day’s walking 
would tell upon him. I had experience 
of a faintness which took him in such 
cases. I would watch for this, offer to 
procure him brandy in feigned kindness, 
and then—i was mad, Father, for then the 
world seemed easy and my love rosy 
again with hope. I laughed, felt the 
phial through my waistcoat, put on my 
Overcoat and went. 

‘The night was dark, for the moon 
had almost waned, though the stars were 
putting on something of their winter 
brightness. As I crossed Westminster 
Bridge I noted that the lamps on the 
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Embankment made a line of fire in 
the water and showed the crinkled surface 
of mud banks on the south side of the 
river. A few lights burned dimly upon the 
Terrace of the Houses of Parliament. The 
lights upon Lambeth Bridge, in long re- 
flections in the black water, looked like 
huge candles burning before an immense 
altar draped for a Requiem Mass. 

‘*Having crossed the bridge I turned 
to the left, passed Westminster Hall and 
into the narrow streets beyond. Soon a 
black wharf was before me; the barges 
with funereal sails below. I looked at 
my watch by the light that streamed 
from a little tavern. My friend was late. 
Even the inn seemed deserted, not a foot- 
fall woke an echo. I passed into the 
yard ; this was to be our first exploration. 
I was startied by the sound of voices. By 
the faint light 1 saw two figures. One was 
that of my friend, the other was familiar but 
puzzled me, for though familiar I could 
not say to whom it belonged. The man 
was stooping over my friend, who seemed 
ill. I heard him say— 

*** You are faint, I will bring you some 
brandy from the tavern if you will stay 


here a minute.’ I was certain that I 
knew the voice and it affected me 
strangely. My blood churned through 


my body, my brain refused to work, I 
reeled and clung to some piled wood for 
support. At that moment the figure 
passed me and walked rapidly to the inn. 
I saw it in the full light as it passed 
through the swing door. 

‘*The mist passed from my brain; all 
animosity rolled away as a cloud—I was 
collected and calm. I stepped to my 
friend and laid my hand on his shoulder. 
He looked up. ‘ Are you back so soon?’ 
he said ; ‘tis only a second ago since you 
were here.’ 

*** Nonsense,’ I 
man ?’ 

‘*He looked puzzled and then smiled 
wearily. 

‘© * Why you’—naming my name—‘ of 
course. What is the joke?’ 

‘** Edwin,’ I said impressively, ‘you 
must not drink what that man brings you. 
It is poison. If you drink it you will never 
see another sunrise from Highgate Hill.’ 

‘** * Are you mad ?’ he said ; ‘ or why are 
you masquerading like this? You offer 
to bring me brandy and then try to 
frighten me with stories about another 
man. Perhaps you think this damned 
river bank a good place for ghastly 
jokes.’ 


said, ‘who is that 





AN UNACTED CRIME. 


‘‘T was calm and determined. ‘ You 
shall not drink it,’ I said. 
‘* The swing door opened and the man 


came out with a tumbler in his hand. I 


feel 1am not mad—it was my fac with 
the eyes and lips distorted with a devil’s 
hate. I know that I shrieked, for all my 
blood seemed rushing to my head, and I 


‘*By THE FAINT LIGHT I SAW TWO FIGURES,” 


could not see his face, for the light shone 
behind him. He advanced and said, 
‘““*Here, Edwin, drink this,” and I 
noticed, for I watched him narrowly, that 
he dropped a little phial into his sleeve. 
‘*T knocked the glass from his hand 
and closed with him. Our strength was 
well matched and he seemed to know all my 
tricks of wrestling and favourite throws. 
At last I got him under, close to where a 
dull oil lamp burned at the edge of the 
wharf. I turned his face to the light— 
Father, let me hold your hand that I may 


knew nothing more until I found myself 
here, and you, good Father, came to com- 


” 


fort me. 
** My son, by a miraculous vision God 
has put your sins from you and the 
absolution of His priest may not be de- 
layed. Your friend was late for his 
appointment, and he himself lifted you, 
bruised, shattered, and bleeding from the 
steps of the wharf where you had fallen, 
A vision has shown you the hideousness 
of sin, and by the sacrifice of your bod 
your soul has been saved from death.” 
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